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Primary Education for October, 1921 


Prang Art Supplies at Lower Prices 


Drawing Supplies of ‘Standard Prang Quality’ at New Prices 
MONTEITH’S MANUAL ART TABLETS 


These Tablets Will Make Your ‘“‘Busy Work’’ Educational 


These “Manual Arts Tablets” by Miss Monteith of the New Jersey State Normal School provide beautiful, 
interesting and in-xpensive material for so-called “ Busy Work ” in Primary Grades. 

Each Tablet consists of two parts, one containing sheets of outline drawings to be colored and cut out by 
children, the other part containing words, phrases and sentences to be made up into reading lessons descriptive 


of the pictures. 


Booklet Making is one of the most valuable devices for Primary Grades. With these Tablets the child con- 
structs his own booklet, designs and decorates the cover, cuts out and colors the illustrations and mounts the 


pictures and reading lessons. 


Each Tablet complete with pictures and vocabulary. 5 Tablets in series, price, each, 40 cents. 


“Siixit” Paste 
The Stickiest Paste in Town. A Better “Library Paste.” 


“Stixit’”? was the first improvement in “Library Paste”’ in 
25 years. 4-in. tube, 10c. 6-in. tube, 15c. %-pt. tin can, 
40c. 1-pt. tin can, 70c. 1-qt. tin can, $1.10. 1-gal. tin can, 
$3.50. 

Prang Water Colors and Brushes 
The First and Still the Standard 


BOX No. 8—with 8 half pans of semi-moist colors, 50c. 
Refills, 40c per doz. 

BOX NO. 3A — with 4 hard cakes — red, yellow, blue, black — 
40c. Refills 40c per doz. 

BRUSHES—Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 60c per doz. 
No. 6, 60c per doz. No. 7, $1.00 per doz. 
No. 8, $1.00 per doz. No. 10, $1.50 per doz 


Prang Colored Crayons 


“Art Education Crayons.” Box No. 1,8 colors, per box, 


OS Raa = Che a rere $14.40 
“Crayonex.” Box No. 3, 8 colors, per box, 10c. Per 
ER paired eer ye te reer rrr aor reer re 14.40 


Prang Art Textiles 
For Industrial Art and Kindergarten Work 


“STENCILLEX” — Tan colored, for stenciling. Cut 9x12 
inches, per package, 25 sheets, 75c. Per yard, 36 inches 
wide, 30c. 

“NETTEEN” — Very strong, large mesh for bags and cross- 
stitch work. Brown and Ecru, 42 inches wide, per yard, 40c. 

“OretreE CLotaH’’ — For Luncheon Sets, in White or Cream. 
48 inches wide, per yard, $1.25. 

“Art Linen” — Tan colored, for curtains, scarfs, etc. %2 

inches wide, per yard, 75c. 
““CRASHEEN” — Rough Gray Crash for stenciling, 
draperies, etc. 36 in. wide, per yard, $1.00. 









“Modelit” 
oe ice a cenaeeweuemeda nama’ 15c 
SS cid chao tuie vain eae mare enleis Ka Ral 50c 
SE Pee Cee Fee EE ee $2.50 
ee nS ee ere 40c 






































GRAPHIC DRAWING BOOKS 


A graded series of eight ‘‘Drawing Books” covering work in 
Drawing, Design and Construction. Used exclusively in thou- 
sands of schools in this country and Canada. Beautifully illus- 
trated, with 24 pages printed in 10 colors by the Offset Process. 


If you are looking for the best Drawing Books — you have AER Pavan 
found them! A Teacher’s Manual for each grade. Books 5) as 


I-IV, each, 20c. Books V-VIII, each, 25c. Send for Circular. 


Our 65th Year of Service 


The Prang Company 


1922 Calumet Avenue, Chicayo 
30 Irving Place, New York City 


——} Send for New Illustrated “Prang Bulletin” 


“Enginex” Poster Papers 
These are the ORIGINAL Poster and Cutting Papers. Light 
weight, easy to cut and paste; 27 standardized and brilliant 
colors. Sample Booklet free. One color package, 9x12, 100 
a oo aod Stadia secs cine bob owe ‘30.40 
Assorted package, 9 x 12, 100 sheets, per package........ .50 


Construction Papers 
Prang “Construction” Papers have been the standard for 
QUALITY FOR 25 YEARS. Sample Booklet free. 


Tones, bright red, violet and greens, per package . . $0.35 
ESE SES LER eae cn Ge He ae .2, a 
Assorted package, 9 x 12, 50 sheets, per package....... <- wae 


Cross Section Papers 
Cream or gray in 4, } or 4inch squares, Sample Booklet free. 


a ee $0.30 
Black Cross Section Paper, 9 x 12, 50 sheets, per package.. .60 
White Cross Section Paper, 9 x 12, 50 sheets, per package.. .35 
Manila Practice Paper 
Cream or Gray Manila, 6 x 9, 100 sheets, per package... ... $0.13 
ae I cl thw co ckdiseuwuee ch dee Sadawe snc0 06 .25 
White Water Color Paper 
OE Be, Be PE BB ooo oie cen concise wewiiw en $0.50 
PS Be ee IR ois ci iicasesedas ceccences 1.00 
Raffia and Reed 

RIN, MIE MI cs css So.wie kab be um ediamcons $0.30 
Cn OP IN os oi ccawacesseocemonsce 1.00 
Reed, “9 rs 5 B68 6 5 on aawla diene aaaiewar 1.45 
Nos. 4 Se Ae ee ee 1.35 


Kindergarten Supplies 
We supply “Weaving Mats,” Circles, Squares and Triangles 
made in various sizes from our famous “Prismo,” ‘‘ Enginex”’ 
and “Construction” Papers. Also “Folding 
Papers” in all sizes, Silhouette Papers, “‘Stencil- 
lex’”’ Cloth, “‘Oilette’’ Cloth, “‘Netteen,’”’ Scis- 
sors, Punches, etc. =" 
Write us your requirements. Art Education 


Stick-Printing Box e- 


Box with 6 sticks, 3 color caps. Complete, 15c. 
Ps aasdekbeeneocscnasteeee $1.80 














A few “‘Prang Products’ that have set the Standard for Quality. Order from your Jobber or our nearest office 
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them available to all. 


“Can’t You Talk?” 
Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


Holmes 


One Cent Size. 3x3. For 50 or more. 
Two Cent Size. 54%x8. For 25 or more. 
Ten Cent Size. 10x12. For 5 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 choice art subjects we have selected, each 54 x8. 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
Size 7x9 Three Cents Each for 15 or more 
ORDER NOW for Fall Bird Study. 


648 subjects: Animals, Birds, Fruits, Flowers, Minerals, Moun- 
tains, etc. : 


Catalogue of 1600 miniature 
illustrations, a 10-cent picture, 
9x12, a New York Edition pic- 
ture, 7 x 9, a colored Bird picture 
and 54 pictures each about 2x24 
printed in the Catalogue. 

Price of Catalogue, 15 cents. 


(Please do not send for the Catalogue 
without sending the 15 cents in coin.) 


If you have our latest 1920 Catalogue 
you will not need another 





The Angelus 


Millet 


: woe §6=60@Order Thanksgiving pictures now, 25 for 50 cents. 


The Perr Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


They are one of the greatest helps for teachers ever devised. 

Pictures are one of the greatest factors in the uplifting and developing 
of the young and the slight cost of these really fine reproductions makes 
Once used their value can never be overlooked. 





Each 534x8 





The Shepherdess Lerolle 


“The children have a new world opened before them in the Perry 
Pictures in connection with their daily lessons in Geography, History 
and English.” 


“‘ Altogether we have had over 700 pictures from you this year and are 
well satisfied with them.” _ 


“They are beautiful. My pupils are enjoying them with me. Their 
note-books are very much prettier than they would have been without them.” 


REDUCED PRICES OF ARTOTYPES 
Large Pictures for Framing. Sept. 1, 1921. 


Price, $1.50 for one; $1.25 each for two or more. Postpaid. Size, 
including margin, 22 x 28 inches. 
150 subjects. 

In addition to the four shown 
here the following are very at- 
tractive: 

A Helping Hand The Shepherdess 
Baby Stuart End of Day 
Saved Stratford 
Song ofthe Lark Aurora 

Frame two of these and hang 
them on your schoolroom walls 
this month. 











The Lake 


SEND $5.00 FOR THESE FOUR PICTURES OR $2.50 FOR ANY TWO 


The Perry Pictures © sox | MALDEN,MASS. 








BOOKS THAT WE CAN RECOMMEND 


SENT POSTPAID AT LISTED PRICES 


Morning Exercises for All the Year ($1.00) 


By JOSEPH C. SINDELAR. 2652 pages. Cloth. Fifth large edition. 
Contains 303 morning or opening exercises, with 137 stories, 28 poems, etc. 
An invaluable book for every teacher. 


Primary Seat Work, Sense Training and Games (85c) 
By LAURA R. SMITH. 160 pages. Cloth. A new book that solves the 
seat work problem for the primary teacher. It presents simple and 


definite instructions for carrying out a great variety of interesting educa- 
tive exercises, with over 300 illustrations. 


The Nixie Bunny Books (each 70c) 
By JOSEPH C.SINDELAR. Each 144 and 16v pages. Cloth. Illustrated 
in colors. Nixie Bunny in Manners-Land. Nixie Bunny in Workaday- 
Land. Nixie Bunny in Holiday Land. Nixie Bunny in Faraway Lands. 
Everybody knows these! Read by a countless number of children in the 
second and third grades. 


Number Games for Primary Grades (85c) 
By ADA VAN STONE HARRIS and LILLIAN McLEAN WALDO. 
123 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. Contains 58 number somes, designed to 
create an active interest in number and to make the child skillful in apply- 
ing it ryt ie | and naturally through the “make-believe” element and the 
idea of friendly contest. 


Games and Rhymes for Language Teaching in the First 
Four Grades (85c) 


By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING. 128 pages. Cloth. Contains altogether 
72 games and endeavors to correct in an interesting way the common 
every-day errors of spoken English. There is no primary teacher who 
would not benefit her class by the use of this book. 


Simplex Class Record (50c) 


76 pages. Cloth. A daily class or recitation record of approved and 
generally accepted three-color ruling, with space for 432 names. 


We guarantee these books to please you or will refund your money 
Our 1922 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies is now ready! — the 


Complete standard teachers’ guide book. Many new things have 
added. Mailed free. Request a copy. 


BECKLEY - CARDY COMPANY 
"The House of Better Material” Dept. 3B, 17 E. 23rd St., Chicago 

















This Flag for 
YOUR SCHOOL 


SE a ae 





to You 


You want an American Flag tor Your School. Here is your 
opportunity to get, without cost to yourself or school, a large, stand- 
ard U.S. Flag, 5x8 feet, made of the finest bunting, with 48 stars 
embroidered on both sides, guaranteed not to fade. Or, if you prefer, 
you can get a heavy Silk Flag, 32 x 48 inches, mounted on a varnished 
staff with gilded spear head. 


Old Glory sheuld hang from the flag staff, or from the walls 
of every school in America. It will make better boys and girls. Get 
your flag this menth. 

_Send us your name only and we send you 60 Emblematic Flag Buttons» 
which your pupils will be glad to wear and show to their friends and neighbors. They 
readily and quickly sell the buttons for 10c each. Send us the proceeds, specifying 
which flag you want—the Silk Flag or the large Bunting Flag. It will be sent 
immediately, prepaid. ‘ . 

Hundreds of teachers all over she country have secured free flags in this way, and 
have expressed themselves delighta@ with the ease and simplicity of our plan. 

**Story of the Flag’’— Send in your signed coupon for buttons, remit within 
two weeks after receiving them, and receive free, a beautiful little booklet entitled 
“Story of the Flag.” 

Sign your name in Coupon and mail it at once 


The Jefferis Co., 115 East 8th St., Anderson, Indiana 


Have your pupils sell 
30 Flag Buttons at 
10c each. Send the 
proceeds, $3.00, and 
we will send a Chi- 
cago Giant Pencil 
Sharpener by return 
mail—prepaid. [ 
Please use coupon 
at side. 





WRITE YOUR NAME HERE 
THE JEFFERIS CO., 115 EAST 8th ST., ANDERSON, IND. 
Send me Embiematic Flag Buttons which my pupils will sel) at 
0c each. The proceeds will be sent to you, and :mmediately you 
will send me prepaid the flag or pencil sharpener checked below. 

| 32 x 48 in. Silk Flag. 60 Buttons 
5x8 ft. Bunting. 60 Buttons. 
(Check s 


re for Flag you want) 
] Pencil Sharpener. 


30 Buttons. 
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Economo Word Builder No. 1 


8271 A new, large-type word builder. Printed on high-grade 
tag stock, which will prove of exceptionally good wearing quality. 
The box is made especially strong to withstand constant handling 
and hard usage to which the “builder” box is subjected. Con- 
tains an extra large quantity of tablets. 


Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Embeco Improved Word Builder 


8002 A large-type builder, printed on heavy manila cards, 
two sides, cut up in single letters. There are over three hundred 
and fifty letters in bold type, including a good variety of capitals 
and small letters. 


Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 5 oz. 


Imperial Word Builder 


8270 A new builder of the large-type variety, printed on heavy 
manila tablets, with each letter duplicated in medial script on 
the reverse side. In extra strong durable box. 


Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 5 oz. 








Embeco Sentence Builder 


8011 A selection of words for expression sentence building, 
printed on heavy manila tablets, in large type, with each word 
duplicated in medial script on the reverse side. When properly 
put together the words form the first basal story in Book I, 
“Progressive Road to Reading.” 


Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 6 oz. 


Bradley’s Phonetic Desk Card 


8291 This device is designed for review work in phonetics, 
and should be placed before pupils after they have mastered the 
simple phonograms and consonants. The teacher can determine 
at a glance the individual child’s knowledge of phonetics by 
noting the results of his efforts to make complete words on this 
card. The card offers several hundred possible combinations 
and covers the simple phonetic words taught during the first 
stages of the development of reading. Put up in durable box. 


Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Bradley’s Fraction Disks 


8047 A series of sectional cardboard disks, the sections printed 
in various colors, showing the circle divided into equal parts. 
There are six disks, showing wholes, halves, thirds, fourths, 
sixths, and eighths, 4 inches in diameter. 

Price, per set, $0.20. 
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Bradley’s Phonetic Word Builder No. 1 


8000 Twenty-five of the most common phonograms, with initial 
consonants, which, when placed together, form a vocabulary of 
over two hundred words. The phonograms and consonants are 
printed from plain, bold face type, in letters 14 inch high, on 
heavy manila cards. They are printed both sides, are large 
enough to be conveniently handled, and may be easily read by 
the teacher at a glance. 


Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight, 5 oz. 


Embeco Phonetic Drill Cards 


8252 Designed to assist the teacher by providing material for 
drill, necessary to fix the common phonograms in the pupil’s 
mind. 

Each card contains sixteen-word combinations, with letters 
printed in large, readable type one inch high. There are twenty 
cards in each set, forming three hundred and twenty word com- 
binations. The most compact phonetic drill cards on the market. 


Price, per set; $1.50; mailing weight, 2 Ibs. 














Embeco Perception Cards for Number Work 


8290 This set of perception number work is made in the form 
of dominoes. The cards are strong manila tag stock, size 6} x 10 
inches, and the domino dots are printed in dark green ink, one 
inch in diameter, so that they are quickly discernible from all 
parts of the room. There are twenty-four cards, containing all 
number combinations from 1 to 10. Put up in a durable box. 


Price, per box, $0.75; mailing weight, 1 lb. 3 oz. 














Economo Number Builder No. 1 


8281 A new number builder, printed on heavy manila tag 
stock, with large numerals in bold type. It contains a large 
quantity of numerals from 1 to o and supply of mathematical 
denominations. Put up in box made especially strong so that 
it will withstand constant handling. An exceptionally fine 
builder. 

Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Factoring for Beginners 
8189 An effective method for teaching the multiplication tables 
by means of tablets containing the basic numbers, 1 to 10, and 
their factors. The set contains over two hundred tablets printed 
two sides with figures in large, plain type. Put up in box with 
sheet of suggestions. 
Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 5 oz. 
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“I used Dixon's when 
l was a boy” 







































Dixon’s “BEGINNERS’” Our New Catalogues 


for first grade pupils are teady and we want to send you copies 


free and postpaid. 
Catalogue No. E— Books and Seat Work Material. 


Dixon’s “ SPECIAL BLACK ” Catalogue No. 212—Furniture and School Supplies. 
for second grade pupils A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 


Box P. 521 S. Laflin St., Chicago 





Look at the leads Send for samples 





Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


Pencil Dept. 134-J JERSEY CITY, N. J. 














Texts That Will Modernize | 
and Efficientize The Keystone System 


| Lippincott’s HORN-ASHBAUGH SPELLING BOOK for 
The product of nine studies, representing over 800,000 | 
running words of correspondence, including the recent 
scientific researches of major importance. The book which 


has done to the old spelling methods what gun and powder Visual Education 


did to the bow and arrow. 


| Haviland’s MODERN PHYSIOLOGY, HYGIENE, AND 
HEALTH — 2 books 
The primer and first book give the meat of the important 
study in story form, but each chapter is supplemented with 
projects and questions covering things to do, things to 
think about and things to remember. 


Enables the teacher to illustrate each 
day’s lesson. 


| Ball’s THE CHILD’S OWN ENGLISH BOOK | Six hundred stereographs and lantern 
Teaches the good old principles of English Grammar so x 
the children understand and use this basic knowledge all slides arranged to fit school needs, and 
the rest of their days. Built entirely on the inductive . / 
basis. conveniently indexed. 


| Lennes-Jenkins’ APPLIED ARITHMETIC — 3 book series 
The problems are really applied to life experiences and the 


drill and review work produces unusual class results. Help- Write us and one of our representatives 
ful Teachers’ Editions. 


| will demonstrate —in your classrooms 
Lefferts’ AMERICAN LEADERS — 2 book series : ‘ 
History through lives; biographies that arouse a knowledge —the practical use of this system. 


thirst. Graded to extend and develop in the child a power | 
| of assimilation and historical sense; a real love of con- | 


. eee KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, INC., 
| Jones’ KEEP WELL STORIES FOR LITTLE FOLKS 
Health Stories for the youngsters. Adopted as basic texts Dept. N. Meadville, Pa. 


in several states. 
Bexell and Nichols’ FIRST LESSONS IN BUSINESS — Revised | 





Editi 
Presents fendenientale of business and thrift. The Keystone View Company has purchased 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY the Stereoscopic and Lantern Slide Depart- 
_ East Washington Square 2126 Prairie Avenue | ment of Underwood & Underwood. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Ill. } 























RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Etta Austin BLAISDELL and Mary FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


“Story-approach” method, with emphasis on phras- 
ing. Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures in 
colors. Price, 65 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


“Story-approach” method. Emphasis on phrasing. 
Profusely illustrated in color. Price, 65 cents. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easiest primer—and the largest. Care- 
fully graded. All pictures in color. Vocabulary, 200 
words. Price, 65 cents. 

The new book in the series of Wide-Awake Readers. 


For Gradef 1: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN, 70 cents _ 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS, 65 cents 


For Grade 11: THE OUTDOOR BOOK, 70 cents 
STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE, 75 cents 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY, 70 cents 


For Grade Iii: AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 75c, 
; PLAY AWHILE: A DRAMATIC READER, 75c. 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES, 80 cents. 
IN THE GREEN FIELDS, 75 cents 
NEAR AND FAR STORIES (1920,) 80 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 80. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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When Mental Strain 
Impairs Energy 


the man or woman at the desk will 
find that a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of water is both invigorating and 
refreshing. Nervous energy, mental power 
and physical vigor are incorporated by this 
most effectivemedium. Non-alcoholic, pleas- 
ant to take and highly beneficial. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


F-48 5-18 























New Material for the Beginner 


THE FIELD PRIMER 


THE FIELD FIRST READER 


Do not duplicate the content of any other first- 
year book. They offer what every elementary 
teacher of reading is looking for—new material 
with a strong appeal to the pupil. 


Together they furnish a complete basal system of 
reading. Their new content, furthermore, makes 
them ideal books for coérdinate use with any series. 


The charming and fanciful illustrations by Maginel 
Wright Enright interpret the spirit and add to 
the attractiveness of the stories. 


Ginn and Company 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 














A NEW BOOK 





HE increasing importance of the 

study of Geography calls for 
greater ability in teaching it. Con- 
sequently teachers everywhere are 
demanding more complete aids and 
better equipment. 


The MANUAL FOR TEACHERS, 
just issued in connection with 
Brigham and McFarlane’s Essen- 
tials of Geography, gives timely 
and enriching instruction. This 
book does more than deal in detail 
with the teaching of this series: it 
discusses the pedagogy of geography 
in an interesting and illuminating 
way and offers much practical help 
to the teacher who wishes to increase 
her knowledge and teaching power. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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REMITTANCES 
Checks, drafts and money 
orders should be made 
payable to the order of 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 





the Educational Publishing 
h Company. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
When sending new address, 
always be sure to give the 
old address to which the 

has been sent. This 





Subscription Price, $2.00 per year. Single Copies, 
Canadian Postage, 25c per year extra. Foreign Postage, 40c per year extra. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Copyright, 1921, by Educationa | Publishing . Published M A 
September to June. Entered at Boston Post em ty ~~ 


Twenty-five cents. 


be sent free as sample. 
Weaim tohave PRIMARY 
EDUCATION printed and 
in the mails about the 15th 
of the month PRECED- 








Boston, Mass., romfield Street ING publication. Wai 
important, as your name New York, N; ¥., 18 E, 7th Street tl the first of the month be 
ay + Cc » Til., 2457 ve. age about the non- 
going to your old address. : McClelland & Goodchild, Toronto receipt of your 
Volume XXIX OCTOBER 1921 Number 8 











PRIMARY EDUCATION — Not “*What does it cost?’’ but “‘Does it pay me?’’ 














A Republic’s Chief Business 


S cradles have become obsolete, the duties that be- 
longed to the “hand that ruled the world” have 
gradually become more and more neglected by the 
“hand that rocked the cradle.” The duty of imparting 
knowledge concerning cooking, housekeeping, sewiag, 
personal cleanliness, manners, morals, ethics and health 
has slipped from the home to the school, until we are 


called upon to wonder if, after 
all, it is not the “hand that 
wields the rvler” that rules the 
world. 

But it would seem that this 
position of world-ruler, so cov- 
eted by an erst-while crowned 
head of Europe, is distasteful 
to the American teacher, be- 
cause of late years there has 
been a growing discontent 
among the members of the 
teaching profession whose work 
is in the grammar grades and 
the high schools. The discon- 
tent spread among the men 
teachers, until the profession 
has come to be _ considered 
more or less of a “woman’s 
work,” and now that an unrest 
is growing among the women, 
we dimly wonder upon whom 
the mantle can fall. 

And it is easy to see from 
what this discontent arises. 

Take an intelligent woman — 
well educated, as she must be to 
join the ranks now—and let her 
teach for ten years. At the end 
of that time, she has most prob- 


ably reached the maximum salary for the members of that 
system—said maximum wage being just enough to feed 
and clothe her comfortably (if she be a good manager), 
and to pay the premiums on the insurance policy that is to 
bury her. Looking forward to the twenty or thirty years 
of work that remain to her, it is not the lack of wealth 
that dismays her and causes her to cast around frantically 
for some way out — it’s the glimpse of the vista of long 


years that stretch ahead of her being “just a teacher” 


that frightens her. 


France Russel 





Partial Contents of This Issue 


These make PRIMARY EDUCATION 
An INVESTMENT, not an EXPENSE 
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in its chief business. 


A keen-sighted man once said that the world was made 
up of “men, women and teachers,” and that’s the rub! 
Good, bad, or indifferent as she may be in her profession, 
she is branded as “just a teacher,” and that she very 
likely becomes! 

She may be a marvel of efficiency, while her neighbor 
holds her position merely as a matter of habit, but they are 


both listed simply as “teachers.” 

Have you ever thought how 
hard the private works to get the 
stripes on his sleeves? It isn’t 
because of love of a trimmed 
suit, nor even the increase in 
salary, that makes him delight 
to wear them; it’s because it 
proclaims to the world that he 
has worked up from the ranks 
and has become an officer. 

Can you imagine the effect it 
would have on our navy if the 
midshipmen knew that at the 
end of five years they would be- 
come lieutenants, and at the end 
of the next five would automati- 
cally attain the highest rank 
possible for them? The time 
element does count in gaining 
the rank, but worth countsmore. 

If a system of recognition of 
service and efficiency can be 
worked out for our army and 
navy, surely some system could 
be developed by which a teach- 
er’s work could be recognized 
and honored. 

And this is not, as would ap- 
pear at first thought, for the 


benefit of the teachers themselves, it is rather for those who 
have children to be taught and for those who wish that the 
childrea of this generation be so taught that this nation may 
continue to be a world power that stands for the Right. 
Over and over again we are informed that “A nation’s 
chief business is education”; we would judge, therefore, 
that a republic’s finest men and women should be engaged 
Is it probable that this will ever be 
the case as long as it is a profession that offers little financial 
attraction, less honor and no recognition of merit? 
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My Child’s Teacher and My Child’s Health 


(From the mother viewpoint) 
Mrs. Z. C. Thornburg 


AM sending my child to school with roses on her cheeks 
and the mother in me “says grace” to the teacher who 
stands back of me to keep those roses there. 

A year ago we moved into a different school district, 
and I shall never forget my first visit to our child’s room. 
The building is an old landmark — most of the rooms are 
dark and everyone crowded to capacity. In our child’s 
room, which the sun only struck for a very brief period 
every day, were fifty-five children. There were seats 
almost up to the radiators and the teacher’s desk, and it 
took no rapid calculation to estimate that there were not 
enough cubic feet of air space per child, and I felt sick at 
heart that my child and every other child had to sit a 
year in that dark, unhygienic room, but quickly came a 
healing thought. I remembered that a former principal 
of the teacher of this room told me this teacher was a 
“fresh air fiend,” that she conscientiously changed the 
air of her schoolroom every hour, that she had a short 
physical exercise before each recitation, and that twice a 
day she had a real posture drill. I looked at her; she had 
taught school a good many years, but there were still 
roses on her cheeks and her disposition was sweet, and do 
you know, I felt our child was safer with that teacher, in 
that dark room, than with some teachers I know who reign 
in the most modern, scientifically ventilated room? 

America is sometimes called the country that is always 
repeating its mistakes only on a larger scale. The war’s 
health figures told us of mothers’ and teachers’ colossal 
health mistakes. Are the mothers of the children of to- 
day, are the teachers of to-day, going to repeat those 
colossal mistakes? Heaven forbid! Oh, the mother crime, 
the teacher crime, of looking, day after day, at a pale, 
under-nourished child and never going out of one’s way to 
find the cause! The habitually under-weight, under- 
nourished child is a candidate for disease, and faces long, 
lean years of ill-health unless succor is brought to him 
through health education. 

When are we really going to wake up to the fact that 
retardation in growth usually means a retardation in in- 
telligence? How are we going to make it “sink in” to 
parents that a child habitually seven per cent below weight 
or height is on the danger line and is physically retarded 
one year? How true it is that the sins of parents are 
visited upon their innocent offspring! One-third to one- 
half of that army of 500,000 under-nourished school children 
are so because of the ignorance of parents, for poverty is 
by no means the chief cause of malnutrition. Only three 
per cent of all malnutrition is due to poverty. If one out 
of every five school children is under-nourished, which is 
greater, to bring this army of under-nourished up to the 
normal health line, or to “pass them”? Must we wait for 
the millennium to dawn ere mothers and teachers wake up 
to the fact that there is only one way to know whether our 
children are normal, and that is to have them examined 
for physical defects and then to weigh and measure them — 
measure and weigh them—at regular intervals? 

How can we educate parents and teachers to know and 
heed the generally accepted chief causes of malnutrition: 
physical defects, lack of home control, over fatigue, faulty 
food habits and faulty health habits, any one of which 
means “below the weight line,” and that means danger? 
I want to see Old Glory wave over every school, but equally 
well do I want to see a scale and measuring-rod smile from 
a sunny corner of every school building. Old Glory could 
only be actively defended by the physically fit, and our 
love for our flag makes it our duty to breed the best kind 
of defenders — body and soul. When our child’s report 
card comes home I am deeply interested in Ler grades, but 
the one’s and two’s do not cause the warm wave of gratitude 


toward her teacher that her weight report does. That tells 
me the teacher and school are backing me in the care of 
her precious body, and haste the day when every child’s 
report card bears his height and weight record for father 
and mother to think about, to be grateful for. 

Many schools are still without nurses, but most of them 
have physical directors. Are the physical directors awake, 
are they making their work conform to the needs of the 
day? Do they really know present-day health standards, 
present-day child health evils and remedies? The war’s 
figures told us that 177,450 of our boys were flat-footed — 
unfit. According to that rate, our country must acknowl- 
edge 17,000,000 flat-footed people. Are our children re- 
ceiving copious corrective foot exercise? We are told that 
60% of our children suffer from bad posture. Are the 
schools and homes keeping this in mind? One of the 
greatest surgeons in the land said that an almost un- 
believable number of operations might have been avoided 
if people had been taught to sit and to walk right and thus 
give each organ its rightful position and sway. How many 
schools have regular truly corrective posture drills? The 
war’s figures told us 82,000 of our young men were tuber- 
culous. Loss of weight is the great indicator of tubercu- 
losis. Had this army of 82,000 been weighed and measured 
regularly during childhood and early youth, thousands 
might have nipped the dread scourge in its incipiency. 
It has been such a long and easy road for little feet to 
stumble over, waiting for parents and teachers to know 
child health standards. 

It is estimated that 3,000,000 school children go to 
school breakfastless— poverty being by no means the 
chief cause. The child suffering from eye strain, from 
nose and throat trouble, usually has no appetite in the 
morning. Yet countless mothers serenely send these unfed 
little ones to school, thinking the little human engine can 
work without fuel; but mother has sense enough to know 
that the engine of her motor car and her furnace cannot 
work without fuel. Of course, children are “different.” 

It is going to take time and patience for teachers and 
child welfare workers to educate parents to the fact that 
the child who isa mouth breather is usually under-nourished, 
and cannot be brought up to par until his nose is properly 
cared for. It is going to take time and patience to educate 
mothers to realize that the child who is a “ food-fusser” is usu- 
ally under weight because of that bad habit. The poor little 
thing lost out on the parental training which said, “Eat 
what is set before you and smile.” It is going to take the 
patience of a Job to educate all parents to the fact that the 
child with diseased tonsils and adenoids is playing a losing 
game, perhaps affecting his entire ‘adult life irremediably. 

Many parents do not know that the cross, irritable child 
must have not only his physical defects remedied, but his 
mental attitude changed as well. The timid, fearful child 
usually is under weight because fear destroys tissue, es- 
pecially kidney tissue, and stories of bravery, suggestions 
of bravery, are often of more value than medicine in bringing 
him up to the normal weight line. The child of a nagging 
mother, of quarrelsome parents, is usually under weight. 
The child who must undergo hearing father and mother 
quarreling is subjected to a psychic infection highly det- 
rimental to his nervous balance, and ragged nerves in 
childhood mean “the piper to pay” in later life. I wish 
we might shout from the house-tops that under-slept, over- 
fatigued children figure so largely on the under-weight line. 
The crime of the American mother is keeping her children 
up all hours of the night. Under-slept children lack resist- 
ance to disease and cause the great majority of “school 
discipline” cases. 

The watchful teacher has observed that adolescent 
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goiter is so common that it is menacing. Yet how many 
teachers notice undue fullness of the thyroid gland and 
report to parents, if there is no school nurse? A large 
percentage of goiter responds t» treatment without opera- 
tion if taken in time. Why not attune our eyes to “nip 
evil in the bud”? What makes sick children well ought 
to help keep well children well. We now know that every 
child should drink milk, and the teachers who are seeing 
to the distribution of milk at recess time ought to have the 
everlasting gratitude of parents. 

I do not ask that my child’s teacher be a “know-it- all, , 
but I do ask that she be a student of child welfare in 
general. It ought to be as much of a source of sorrow to 
her as it is to me as a mother that this glorious country 
of ours ranks eleventh among the sixteen principal nations 
in the loss of babies. We ought to rank first — the safest 
place — instead of away up eleventh! But here is a ray 
in this gloom, for through the “Save the Babies” campaign 
the death toll was lessened twelve thousand during the 
last year. 

What a blot it is upon the enlightened, the educated, 
that we permit our country to rank fourteenth among the 
sixteen principal nations in the security of mothers at 
childbirth. Only two countries worse than ours! Ninety 
per cent of our women marry and bear children. How safe 
we ought to make the world for them! Facts and figures 
tell us that a tidal wave of health education must sweep 
over our land if our children are to receive their just 
dues. 

The thinking teacher keeps a watchful eye on the child 
who comes to school after a siege of measles. Tradition 
called measles “a mild disease.” We now know it is 
anything but that. Measles cause three times as many 
deaths as scarlet fever, and yet many, many mothers say 
criminally, “Oh, well, let them have them and get them 
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over with!” So-called mild diseases cause a death every 
twenty minutes somewhere in the United States. Are 
they then very mild? Tired teachers sometimes find it a 
little hard to “work around”’ Susie, she of the ungovernable 
temper. Yet it becomes a little more labor of love when 
the teacher knows that brain experts say 90% of cases of 
insanity have histories traceable to ungoverned temper in 
childhood. It becomes a little easier to “work around 
Susie” when the teacher knows that rage loosens the 
control of the poisonous fluids of the body and that Susie 
not only looks ill, but is ill from this poisoning after a fit 
of temper, and she must be taught self-control. Many 
people have been known to become jaundiced after a violent 
fit of rage. How great a deed we do when we teach a child 
self-control! How great are we as mothers and teachers 
if we ourselves are self-controlled — for “No one is free to 
command who has not command of himself.” 

I am rejoicing in the hope that the time will soon come 
when teachers will have the right to refuse to take a child 
suffering from a remedial defect, when they can lawfully 
refuse to still farther drain the strength of the child whose 
system is being depleted by bad tonsils and adenoids, 
when they can refuse to take the “on-the-danger-line” 
under-weight child and make him work. Teachers must 
make parents feel there must be more “splitting of the 
burden,” more health observation and co-operation before 
Johnnie makes his grade, and that grades dare not be made 
regardless of health. Are we asking too much of teachers 
to be teacher, mother and father? It ought not be neces- 
sary, but since it is, the very greatness of the teacher’s 
calling glorifies it and demands it. So long as time shall 
last, the child will be our hope, our pillar of fire by night, 
our beckoning cloud by day. With touching faith they 
lean most upon mother and teacher for guidance. Are we 
worthy of their faith? 


Culture or Anarchy? 


Dr. Montessori holds that self-sacrifice is not enough to 
make a good teacher. You may, by religious fanaticism, 
inure yourself to the noise of naughty children, but you 
will] not inure mankind; and the child that learns from 
your martyrdom to be as naughty as it chooses, will find 
that others are not ready to submit t> the same martyrdom. 
“In one school, a teacher who could not eliminate disorderly 
behavior from her class, arranged in one corner of the class- 
room all kinds of noisy implements and instruments, and, 
when a child showed signs of disturbing the rest, he went 
into this kind of moral dustbia to throw things about and 
smash things and shout.” Dr. Montessori’s comment on 
this was — “In that corner you are developing disorder.”’ 
There is the whole problem of education, and of sin, and of 
human nature. You can develop disorder as well as order. 
We are not all bora little angels; for, if we were, we should 
all grow into big angels, and we do not. There is a notion 
now that we fail to become big angels only because we have 
been “repressed”; also that we fail to become artists only 
because we have been repressed. But, if that is so, there 
must be some original, unangelic quality in us which leads 
us to repress each other; and, in fact, we have to repress 
each other so that some of us at least may get on with our 
work. We are not all teachers with a morbid passion for 
self-sacrifice; in the world — a fact often forgotten — there 
are other people doing other and necessary work; and they 
cannot sacrifice that for fear of repressing impulses i ia the 
young. 

The truth about impulses is ignored most by those who 
glorify them most. The child who must go into a corner 
to throw things about, and smash them and shout, is not 
really satisfying his impulses. The more noise he makes 
and damage he does, the less he satisfies them; and he 
makes the noise and does the damage because he does aot 
know how to satisfy them. It is like the incessant vse of 
sanguinary and other epithets; they do aot really express, 


but are symptoms of a failure to do so; and, the more they 
are used, the less they satisfy the impulse of expression. 
We are born with impulses profound and potentially valu- 
able, but not with the power of satisfying them. Nature 
gives us those impulses, but leaves it to us to find a tech- 
nique for them. She gives us the impulse to music which, 
without training, leads only to noise, rhythmical, perhaps, 
but more and more noisy just because the impulse cannot 
satisfy itself by noise. That is where art and civilization 
come in. Men learn and hand down to each other a 
technique, always more or less imperfect and sometimes 
even perverse, of realizing and satisfying all impulses. 
Raphael and Michael Angelo satisfied their artistic im- 
pulses more, not less, completely than the children who 
scrawl on a slate; Mozart more than the little nuisances 
who beat baths. They are not wicked because they beat 
baths, but they are nuisances, and sooner or later they must 
discover that their fellows will not allow them to go on 
beating baths all their lives. Then, indeed, there may be 
violeat and mischievous repression, just because they have 
learned no technique for the satisfaction of impulse. They 
will be painfully turned from the beating of baths, not to 
music, but to silence; and, having no technique of satis- 
faction themselves, they will in their turn practice the same 
process of mere repression on others. The naughty child, 
who has learned mere repression from the blind reaction 
of the world to his naughtiness, makes afterwards the 
sternest parent. He knows only one crude cure, and that 
he practices all the more readily because it is so easy. 
What we need is a revision of our doctrine of original sin, 
which will not deny that sin, but see it in a aew light. 
The impulses are aot evil in themselves, but neither are 
they good until we have learned to satisfy them by trained 
expression. Evil comes of the mere suppression of them 
and also of the effort to express them without a technique. 
(Continued on page 532) 
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Literature for Children _ II 


Sara E. Chase 
Principal of Union Street School, Hackensack, N. J. 


Hans Andersen 


Fame from Fairy Tales 


Hans Christian Andersen, the famous writer, born in 
Odense, Denmark, won his fame through his fairy 
tales and not through his poems, novels, romances, 
dramas and sketches, which contain excellent descriptions 
of European countries, but weak character drawing. 
The action, familiar objects of every day, humor, personi- 
fication and viewpoint of childhood in these tales please 
children, and the satire, wide experience, understanding 
of the values of jlife and a nice sense of balance appeal to 
adults. 


A Question about the Tales being Written for 
Children 


It has often been claimed that Andersen did not under- 
stand or like children, and that his stories were not intended 
for children and that they cannot understand them. His 
autobiography shows us that there were children in a 
number of homes who watched eagerly for his visits and 
the tales he told them, and that many of the tales were 
later written out exactly as he had told them to these 
children. However, he states in the autobiography, “I 
knew very well the learned critics would censure the style 
of talk, so to quiet them I called them, ‘Wonder Stories, 
Told for Children,’ although my intention was that they 
should be for both old and young,” and later when he 
found they had met with unexpected success, “The children 
made themselves merry for the most part over what might 
be called the actors; older people, on the contrary, were 
interested in the deeper meaning. I now removed the 
words, ‘told for children,’ from my title, and published three 
volumes of ‘New Stories.’” Whether the tales were 
written for children, or were not written for children, 
they were translated into every language of Europe, and 
children all over the world read and re-read them. The 
daughter of the King of Saxony called Andersen her Fairy- 
tale Prince, and told him she had had one of his fir-trees 
at Christmas. The son of a German author gave him a 
tin soldier to keep him from being lonely. The children of 
Copenhagen recognized him on the street with nods and 
kisses. The nieces and nephews of Maria Edgeworth 
played his stories. The children of an orphan asylum 
in Edinburgh were delighted to have him asa visitor, because 
they knew his stories so well. Charles Dickens’ little boy 
wished to put him out of the window when he came to the 
house a stranger, but in a few days wished “to put him 
in of the window.” Notes and messages from children of 
all classes came to him. 


Influences of His Early Home 

Hans Andersen’s early home was a very humble one. 
It contained but one room and a large part of that was 
taken up by his father’s cobbler-bench. His father was 
unhappy at his work, and longing for an education and 
travel, found some pleasure in reading “Arabian Nights” 
to Hans, and in making him a little theatre whose back- 
grounds represented distant cities. Hans’ grandmother 
often took him to the insane asylum where she worked and 
of which his grandfather was an inmate, and where the 
sensitive child saw and heard things that he never forgot. 
His favorite playground was a tiny back yard, where he sat 
beside a gooseberry bush, under a tent made of his mother’s 
apron. A brook and a mill were near by, and beyond them 
a marsh and a little group of willows. Here Andersen 
learned to know nature, for the toads, snails, storks, bur- 
docks, wind, rain, birds and flowers of his wonder tales 
were his only playmates. 


Other Influences 


Beside the influences of his early home, his tales show 
those of an unusual vanity, a childlike nature, and three 
years of great hardships. His autobiography shows him 
as desirous of the notice and praise of all men, women and 
children, as pleased with, and as hurt by the lack of it as 
a child would be. He liked to dress up, to be admired, 
and to voice his own opinions, but he could laugh at his 
own weaknesses in these respects; he judged others kindly, 
and trusted God implicitly. ; 


Qualities of Success 


Against his vanity and fear of bodily injury, should be 
placed his ambition, courage and energy that carried him 
through several years of hardships great enough to dis- 
courage anyone. Without enough food, without proper 
clothes, he tried one thing and failed, only to try another 
and fail again, until his persistency won recognition and 
the aid of a few big-hearted men through whose influence 
he was enabled to go to school and later to travel over 
Europe. 


His Life Furnished the Material for the Tales 


Many of the tales were founded on incidents in Andersen’s 
life. The little boy and the tin soldier of “The Old House”’ 
were suggested by the soldier of tin given Andersen by the 
son of the German poet. “The Storm Shakes the Sign- 
board” was a description of a storm that frightened the 
boy Hans. Ida, of “Little Ida’s Flowers,” was a real little 
girl,and the story is just what he told her, in his first original 
tale, to answer her questions in regard to her wilted flowers. 
“The Ugly Duckling” was a tale of his own rebuffs and 
final success. “The Little Match Girl” -was written to fit 
a picture which was to be printed in the Danish almanac, 
and the things that his own mother had told him about her 
life as a little girl went into the story. Little Tuk and 
Agusta of “The Dream of Little Tuk,” were the children 
of a German friend, and they had received a promise from 
him that they should be put into a fairy tale. 


Nature of the Tales 


The tales were written with a childlike simplicity, but 
with it and under it there lies a deeper meaning that came 
from seeing and feeling the story in his own life. His wide 
travels gave him a shrewd insight into life and made him a 
close observer of details. He looked at nature with a 
child’s eyes. He saw the doll alive as the child sees it. 
The inkstand, the darning needle, the shilling, the top 
and the money-pig all become alive, for the children in his 
hands. The snails, the toads and the beetles mean more 
to them when they have followed them through their 
travels and adventures with Andersen. 


Place to Use the Tales 


We have found “Andersen’s Fairy Tales” a favorite 
book among our supplementary reading books in the fourth 
grade. Several lists of books for children’s reading place 
them in the lower grades, but we have not found them 
satisfactory there. In Andersen’s autobiography, “The 
Story of My Life,” he mentions reading the following when 
he was asked to read to children: “The Little Match Girl.” 
“The Steadfast Tin Soldier,” “The Storm Shakes the 
Signboard,” “Little Ida’s Flowers,” “The Fir Tree,” 
“The Darning Needle,” and “The Flax.” He mentions 
choosing the following to read to adults, and these adults 
included kings and queens of England, Greece, Sweden 
Russia and Denmark, Charles Dickens, Thorwaldsen, 
William Grimm and many other famous authors. “The 
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Story of a Mother,” “The Red Shoes,” “The Ice Maiden,” 
“The Darning Needle,” “The Wind Tells the Story of 
Waldemar Daae and His Daughter,” “Holger the Dane,” 
“The Nightingale,” “The Swineherd,” “The Flax,” “The 
Ugly Duckling.” 


Value of the Tales to Children 


The children should read these stories for the joy that 
they will bring to them, and this joy should not be dimin- 
ished by any attempt to explain the meaning of the story 
or of sentences that are scattered through them which the 
children will not understand, but which do not break the 
thread of the story. With the joy will come a quickened 
imagination, an increased sense of beauty, and some lessons 
of real life. 


A Complete Collection of His Short Stories 


A complete collection of Andersen’s short stories is 
published by Houghton, Mifflin Company. These are in 
two volumes and one contains those stories in which the 
element of wonder is prominent: the other, those that 
have more narration and description. Both books are 
illustrated by old-fashioned woodcuts by Pedersen and 
Stone. 

Many of Andersen’s stories would be spoiled by any 
attempt at dramatization, but one of our classes dramatized 
“Little Ida’s Flowers” according to the following outline, 
and by so doing delighted an audience of four hundred of 
grades one to six. 


Little Ida’s Flowers 
ScENE I — A living-room 


A little girl holds some wilted flowers. An older person 
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answers her questions about these flowers as they are 
answered in the story. 


ScENE II — A bed-room 


The little girl is in her nightdress. She takes her doll 
from its bed and puts her in a chair. Then she puts the 
flowers in the doll’s bed. Before she gets into her own 
bed, she goes to the window to whisper to the flowers out- 
side, “I know you are going to the ball to-night.” 


SceNnE III — The bed-room 


The little girl lies asleep. Children dressed as flowers 
march in, some stand in rows and some dance. One goes 
to the doll’s bed and gets the wilted flowers to join the 
dance. The doll wishes to dance and falls to the floor to 
attract attention. Some flowers go to her aid, bring her 
to the center, and dance with her and around her. The 
flowers slip softly from the room after they have bid each 
other good-night, and the wilted flowers have told the doll 
to tell Ida that if she will bury them in the garden, they 
will wake up next summer and be far more beautiful. 
In this scene the parts of the doll and the wilted flowers 
are taken by children. 


ScENE IV — The bed-room 


‘ Tda wakes. She goes to the doll’s bed and finds the 
wilted flowers. She talks to the doll. ‘Do you remember 
what you were to tell me?” 
“You are not at all good.” 
with you.” 
She places the flowers in a box and ci.rrie. them carefully 
from the room. 


“And yet they all danced 


Entertaining the School Visitor 


Edward Pendray 


MONG the many trials awaiting the young teacher, 
and the others, too, there is none, perhaps, causing so 
much uneasiness and perplexity as the occasional 

visitor. 

One wishes to be polite, to leave a good impression, and to 
make the visit to theschool really enjoyable, but just how to 
do this is often a problem, especialy in rural districts. 

It is evident that the patron who has done the school the 
honor to attend its session must not be hurt by a seeming 
lack of attention, or made uncomfortable by too much of it. 
Of course one should not teach merely to please his patrons, 
but should aim to do the most good to the pupils in his care. 
Nevertheless, his work will be more successful, and his pupils 
more respectful, when he has the hearty co-operation of 
their parents. 

Now it is rarely possible for any parent to judge of what 
one teaches or his ability to teach, by listening to what the 
children have to say or by observing the teacher’s methods 
himself. Consequently his judgment is often based upon 
the teacher’s manner of treating him in the schoolroom. 

Of course in this, as in other things, the teacher’s methods 
and personality play a large part. One must be naturally 
agreeable to make a success socially, whether in the school- 
room or at a party, but there are a few general rules that 
may be laid down. 

Few country schools have regular visiting days, for the 
reason that patrons come only when it is convenient for 
them, a thing which seldom occurs at regular intervals. 
This means that they are liable to knock on the door at any 
time, requiring the teacher to be always ready to receive 
them. 

Here the common rules of courtesy and gooi manners 
always apply. The person at the door must be welcomed 
in immediately and comfortably seated. Try to get his 
viewpoint, and act accordingly. 








It is a mistake to give him too much attention at the 
expense of the regular school routine. Remember that he 
has come to see the pupils at work, not to converse with 
their teacher, else he would have come at some other time. 

I remember having visited a school once, whose teacher 
was in her first year. She was nervous and afraid of doing 
the wrong thing. Her pupils caught the feeling of un- 
comfortableness from her and did miserably, even when 
they had carefully prepared lessons. 

She came to speak to me between classes, and rushed 
through the program in order to show*me some specimens 
of school work she had on hand. She had me look through 
her daily register, her plan look, and the educational publica- 
tion she was taking. She did her best to entertain me, but 
succeeded only in making me feel absurdly conspicuous and 
foolish. I had come to visit the school, but I had not 
expected the sci.col to stop work and visit with me. In- 
stead of becoming acquainted with the methods and ability 
of the teacher, I actually knew less than before about her. 

Somewhat later, I visited the same school. The teacher 
had, by this time, gained experience and poise, and by 
observation had learned the right method of receiving 
visitors. 

I was received just as graciously as before. In fact, it 
seemed to me that her welcome was more sincere, not so 
forced. She seated me where I could observe the whole 
school, yet where I attracted tke least attention from the 
pupils. After that the routine of the school went on 
exactly as though I were not present. 

I was given a copy of the book being used by the class, 
but no unnecessary comment was made upon the work. I 
soon lost that cat-in-a-strange-garret feeling one so often 
has when visiting school, and fell in with the spirit of the 
students and teacher. 

(Continued on page 533) 
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A Third Grade 


Primary Education for October, 1921 


Health Project 


Sophie R. Worthington 
(Elementary Schools, Girard College, Philadelphia Pa.) 


HIS project was originally launched as an arithmetic 
project, but it unexpectedly developed into a health 
project instead. A number of the boys in my 3A 

(upper) classes had found difficulty in handling long 
measure and avoirdupois weight. The reduction of feet 
to inches, and of pounds to ounces, or the combining 
of feet and inches and of pounds and ounces seemed 
very puzzling to the most of them. Some concrete demon- 
stration was necessary to make the matter clear. Accord- 
ingly the boys were given a yard ruler and they measured 
the tallest and the shortest boy in each of the classes. 
There was difficulty, however, in getting the measure exact, 
and this procedure seemed unsatisfactory. Also we had 
not yet found a satisfactory method for obtaining pounds 
and ounces. 

While trying to solve this dilemma, one of the boys 
remembered that when he entered Girard College he had 
been weighed on some scales and had also been accurately 
measured by some measuring apparatus attached to the 
scales. Why not borrow the scales and weigh and measure 
all the boys? The suggestion was unanimously approved, 
and thescales were borrowed and brought to the schoolroom. 

Some time was taken in each class in becoming acquainted 
with the proper method of handling the scales. All of the 
boys had been weighed and measured upon entering the 
college, and they all became very desirous of being weighed 
again and of comparing their present with their former 
weight. 

The project now began to open up possibilities of co- 
operative effort on the part of other departments with 
which the 3A classes were connected. The matter was 
presented to the primary supervisor, and a conference was 
called of all the 3A teachers. After a careful discussion 
of the whole subject, the thought of the group centralized 
upon “A Good Health Project.” It was decided that the 
project should be launched through the work of the children 
in hygiene and that each department should make its 
contribution. 


Arithmetic Phase of the Project 


In the arithmetic phase of the project, first of all, it was 
decided to measure and weigh all the boys in all of the 
3A classes. Two boys came at a time from each of the 
classes and these boys weighed and measured each other. 
A record was kept by each boy of his own weight and height. 
The boys compared both the weight and height they had 
found with their height and weight when they entered the 
college, in order to see whether they had gained or lost. 
They were also curious to know the weight of different 
teachers and governesses in their school building, so a 
number of the teachers and governesses came in to be 
weighed. This gave the boys practice in using the 100- 
pound weight. 

A request also came to weigh the “Heavy-weight” of 
Building Seven. An invitation was sent to him to come 
in and be weighed. The boys were most thoughtful and 
nothing was said or done to make him sensitive about his 
weight. He was nine years old and weighed 123 pounds. 
For the first time in his life he had a lot of envious admirers. 
He out-weighed several*of his teachers, and that was a 
thing of which he was Very proud. 

In order to give practice with the 100-pound and the 
200-pound weight, the members of the different classes 
weighed three boys at a time, and found the total weight 
of each class. It was found that no one of the classes 
weighed a ton. The weight of each three boys was placed 
on the blackboard. It was given in pounds and the half 
ard quarter of a pound. The sum of these weights was 
found. The boys combined the half and the quarter 


pounds, telling the number of whole pounds to which they 
were equal. They added this to the weight they already 
had in pounds for the total weight of the class. 

They found, without using a pencil, how much more 
each class needed to weigh in order to weigh a ton. The 
total weight of each of the four classes was put on the 
blackboard. Then the total weight of each of the four 
classes was determined. Again the boys reckoned without 
pencil. We talked about the ton for a few minutes. 
The boys told me that hay and feed were bought and sold 
by the ton. The fact that coal was sold by the ton was 
mentioned and the long ton of 2240 pounds was explained. 

The question arises as to what would be the average 
weight of a boy in each class. Each class wished to be 
the heaviest, and more than once a wish was expressed 
that the “heavy-weight” might have belonged to that 
particular class. 

In each class one or more of the boys knew that we must 
divide to find the average weight, and that it would have 
to be done by long division. The classes had from 23 to 
29 boys in them. ‘The division was done at the blackboard. 
The members of the class told what to do each time and 
did the actual multiplication and subtraction. 

Measuring the heights of the pupils gave practice in 
finding the number of inches left over, as in 4 feet, 3 inches; 
4 feet, 53 inches. It also gave practice in reducing inches 
to feet and inches, as 53 inches equals 4 feet and 5 inches. 
We found the combined height of the tallest boys and the 
shortest boys and compared the results. We drew lines 
on the floor to show the difference. This gave practice 
in adding feet and inches and in the use of fractions, the 
3, 3, and 2. The work was oral, and one of the boys 
could always tell that another foot must be added when 
the sum came to 12 or more inches. 

The classes worked enthusiastically during the entire 
month. The boys were weighed and measured the first 
week in January and a second time the last week in January. 
A comparison of the weights were made. Some of the 
boys found they had gained a pound or more, while others 
had lost in weight. 

Each of the boys in all the classes made up five original 
problems on height and weight, using either his own 
weight or facts from the work which had been placed on 
the blackboard. Following are some of the samples of 
problems, originated by the boys: 


If Paul is 3 feet and 11 inches tall, how many inches 
tall is he? 

If Earl is 4 feet, 9} inches tall and Walter is 4 feet, 
13 inches tall, how much taller is Earl than Walter? 

Harry weighs 633 pounds, Bryson 593 pouads and Vernon 
76 pounds. What do the three boys weigh? 

Earl weighs 83 pounds and Harold 123 pounds. What 
is the differeace in their weight? 

If George is 533 inches tall, what is his height in feet ard 
inches? 

If Thomas is 4 feet, 33 inches tall, Nelson is 4 feet, 
63 inches tall, and Leroy is 4 feet, 72 inches tall, what is 
their combined height? 

If the boys in 3A-1 weigh 1961 pounds, 3A-2 weigh 
16933 pounds, 3A-3 weigh 1928} pounds and 3B-1 weigh 
1825 pounds, what do the four classes weigh? 

If the boys of 3A-1 weigh 1961 pounds, how many more 
pounds would they need to weigh to equal 1 ton? 

If the boys of 3A-1 weigh 1825 pounds and the boys of 
3B-2 weigh 1693} pounds, what is the difference in their 
weight? 

If the boys of 2A~-1, 3A-2, 3A-3, and 3B-1 weigh 7408 
pounds, how many tons do they weigh? 
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Drawing Phase of the Project 


The weighing and measuring interested the boys so 
much that they were eager to keep a record for themselves. 
They decided to make cards upon which to keep their 
records. Ia the Drawing Department they discussed their 
ideas. The boys who had ideas about the design of the 
card, drew them on the blackboard. They were discussed 
by the class, and the one finally voted for involved all the 
good points of each design. 

It was decided to make the card so that it would fit into 
the boy’s coat pocket. The pocket was measured and the 
cards were cut accordingly. Each boy had two cards, 
one for a record of the weight and the height, the other for 
a short autobiography. The boys lettered their names 
at the top and left the blank space below to be filled in, 
in the Language Department. 

The following rhyme was presented to all of the 3A 
pupils in the Hygiene class: 


The best six doctors anywhere — 
And no one can deny it — 

Are Sunshine, Water, Rest, and Air, 
Exercise and Diet. 


After this had been read by the classes, a health talk 
followed. The need for each of the “doctors” mentioned 
above was thoroughly discussed. The value of sunshine 
and air, the amount of water and rest, the kinds of food 
to use were topics that were talked over. The work was 
largely conversational, but posters and pictures played their 
part in impressing facts. 

The following exercise was used in their auditorium work: 


Water I am water. Good Health drinks four glasses 
of water between his meals. Sometimes when he thinks 
he is hungry, it is a glass of water he needs. 

Cleanliness I am Cleanliness. Look at Good Health. 
He is always clean. His hands and face are clean when he 
is eating. He does not let flies or dirt go near his food. 

Fresh Air Iam Fresh Air. When Good Health plays, 
he stays out in the sunlight and fresh air. At night he 
leaves h s window open and I can creep in. 

Sleep* I am Sleep. Good Health is anxious to see me 
after he has been playing all day. I am his companion 
from eight o’clock in the evening until seven o’clock the 
next morning. 

Good Health 1 intend to make my country proud of me. 
Good Health is rather tu be chosen than great riches. 


Health Phase of the Project 


Since only the 3A classes were studying about health, 
they wanted the rest of the classes to know what they had 
learned. Posters to call attention to the health rules 
learned were felt necessary. The short concise sentences 
for these posters were composed in the Language Depart- 
ment and brought to the Drawing Department. One boy 
was put in charge of each poster, and he chose his helpers. 
Since third grade boys cannot be expected to letter a whole 
poster with any degree of success inthe spacing of words, 
the teacher suggested that the lettering of each word be done 
on a separate paper, the whole poster being designed by 
arranging and re-arrahging these words. When a suitable 
spacing was conceived, the words were pasted on the cards. 
Each boy ia charge of a poster had the privilege of refusing 
to accept the work of one of his helpers if it did not reach 
his standard. 

Of course, the boys wanted pictures on their posters, 
and discussed the opportunity of getting them. Drawing, 
painting and free-hand cutting were suggested as mediums, 
but the most popular idea seemed to be to cut pictures out 
of magazines. Every teacher, therefore, brought old maga- 
zines from home, so that the boys had a wealth of material 
from which to make their selections. There was a splendid 
opportunity for discrimination in choosing pictures appro- 
priate to the sentences lettered on the poster. The tvoth- 
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paste and tooth-brush, food products, soap and bedding 
advertisements furnished them with plenty of material. 
The proper placing of the posters was discussed by the boys. 
They decided that those on food should be in the dining- 
room, those on exercise in the schoolrooms and the section 
rooms, and those on washing and cleanliness in the lavatory. 


Language Phase of the Project 


During the language period the 3A boys were eager to 
talk about their weights and heights, which they had found 
out in the arithmetic room. Each boy told something of 
his experiences when he was examined for admission to 
Girard College. During this conversation the facts that 
they had been weighed and measured at that time, and 
that there was a record of themselves somewhere in the 
college, suggested to some of the boys that they also keep 
a permanent record of themselves. 

The form of this record was decided upon. Each boy 
was to rule, in the drwaing room, two cards for himself. 
On one card he was to keep the dates and the weight and 
height for each respective date. On the other card he was 
to write a short autobiography. The writing of the auto- 
biography was preceded by much general discussion, in 
which the boys decided upon the important factors to be 
considered and the mode in which it was to be written. 

After individual and class corrections of the language 
and the spelling errors in their written papers, they wrote _ 
them on the permanent record card. Here are samples of 
record cards: 


DAVID VAN HORN, 3A-1 





I was born in Germantown on Wayne Ave. 
I was born April 26, 1911. When I was two 
days old I moved to Belfield Ave. I started to 
school when I was five years old. I went to 
Girard College February the 18th, 1920. I went 
to section 7D. 


DATE 





WEIGHT HEIGHT 





Jan. 4, 1921 634 pounds 
Jan 24, 1921 63; pounds 


4 ft. 2 inches 








| |\VAN Horn, 3A-1 


When the idea of making Health Posters was developed 
in the drawing room, the boys made up rhymes and terse 
sentences and sayings which would be appropriate for the 
posters. The best individual offers were chosen by the 
class and written during the writing lessons. These written 
copies were used in the drawing room. This work brought 
out many personal stories of things which they had done 
to keep in a healthy condition. Fn made up stories 
about people and about places, which showed the result of 
good, clean and healthy living. 

During another language period, the question of what 
is done in Girard College to keep healthy was talked about. 
Each boy chose a different phase, as, “My Care of My 
Teeth,” “Our Food,” “Our Dormitories,” etc. The best 
written stories were read in Auditorium. At this point 
the imaginative side of the work came to the fore. ey 
made up imaginary health stories in which fairies, goblins, 
and humans played important parts. Each class made 
up a health play in which the members tried to prove the 
need of following the health rules. 

These plays gave much opportunity for initiative and 
individuality in making up suitable rhymes, and they were 

(Continued on page 538) 
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A Project in Good Posture 


Katharine L. Carbee 
Principal of the Balch School, Norwood, Mass. 


HE recent great war held for us all many startling 
revelations. Some of them suggested sources of 
strength we had scarcely realized, while others in- 

indicated problems needing study, effort and careful 
solution. One of the revelations that was most shocking 
was the physical condition of large numbers of men and 
boys in this country. There is reason to believe that 
the situation with relation to women and girls is no better. 
In the light of information available and daily evidence, 
before our eyes, it seems scarcely necessary to argue for 
such training as will give boys and girls strong bodies and 
good health. The remarkable work done by Dr. Gold- 
thwaite alone, in making fit our soldiers, during the war, 
for active service of some sort, is striking evidence of the 
great opportunities and possibilities along this line. 

In the training for a good physical condition, good 
posture is of prime importance, particularly in the forma- 
tive period of childhood. Not only is it essential to good 
health, but it is a distinct asset to success in life. Realizing 
that our school faced this problem, we made plans to 
meet it. Since the children could not realize the situa- 
tion, we looked for strong motives, that a large measure 
of co-operation might be given and results attained satis- 
fying to all concerned. Teachers and pupils planned 
together a Good Posture Drive. The drive and continuing 
work were carried out as follows: 


A conference for teachers was held by the physical 
director and the work for posture outlined as to the points 
to be worked for and the meaning of good posture. Posture 
charts showing the correct posture for boys were in use 
in the building. We sent for some showing girls in correct 
posture. Industrial charts, showing good posture for men 
at work, were also secured. 

Realizing the importance of a high standard of measure- 
ment, it was suggested that we aim to pass the American 
Posture League tests, which pupils and teachers of the 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades voted to do. These were 
given monthly by the physical director to pupils passing 
satisfactorily a preliminary test. 

A system of captains was introduced in all grades, to 
make for better work and greater interest. At first the 
teacher acted as the captain and she chose a boy and a 
gir] to act in this capacity. these captains in turn choosing, 
in consultation with the teacher, the next captains. We 
found some incentive necessary in the primary grades, as 
well as helpful in the grades above. 

To meet this need we designed arm-bands, to be worn 
by captains during the period of service. A band of 
blue was used in the lower grades, with a red letter C 
in a white rectangle. In the other grades, a blue band 


with red triangle in a circle of white, was used. The sides 
of the triangle represented good sitting, good standing 
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and good walking position, and the circle continuity of 
effort. 

Some women of the Parent-Teacher Association met 
and made the arm bands. 

A slogan contest was carried on which made more 
concrete the aims of the work and added much interest. 
The judges chosen were the head of the English department 
of the high school, a school nurse and the physical director. 
One feature of the drive was a poster contest in the 
upper grades. As judges we had the drawing supervisor, 
a member of our school board and a woman of the district. 

A good posture song, written by a sixth grade teacher, 
was sung lustily and with keen enjoyment. 

To get the co-operation of the homes, a meeting of the 
Parent-Teacher Association was held, the program in- 
cluding physical drills, folk dancing, good posture song, 
with accompanying drill and talks by the physical director 
and school nurse. The names of winners in the contests 
were announced, as well as published in the local paper. 

This good posture work has been carried on for two 
years. The first year a large percentage of the pupils 
of the upper grades won the bronze pins awarded by the 
American Posture League, and this year a still larger 
number have won the pins. Those doing the work last 
year have won silver pins this year. Teachers and pupils 
alike vote to continue the work. During a recent survey 
the expert who made it remarked that the posture in the 
building was conspicuously good, proving that the project 
has been worth while from tangible results. The results 
in some other ways, though hard to measure, are also 
worth while. The splendid co-operation of both pupils 
and. teachers has given a large return on the time and effort 
invested. 





orwnde 


Posture Song 
Tune — Marching Through Georgia” 
Chest up high and head erect, 
We'll work for better health. 
For posture helps in that, you know, 
And is better far than wealth. 
Do it every day and watch 
And never stop by stealth, 
While we are working for posture. 


CHORUS 
Good Health! Good Health! 
We get by posture right. 
Good Health! Good Health! 
We'll work for day and night. 
It is thus we gain a little 
By standing upright, 
As we are working for posture. 


Posture is important if we 
Wish to shun the germs, 

For they’re all about us 
As everybody learns, 

But one must wish to leave them 
Whichever way he turns, 


So we are working for posture. Chorus 


Slogan Contest 
(Fourth and Fifth Grades) 
Good P »sture. Better Health. 
Stand straight and grow straight! 
Stop, think and stand erect! 
Keep a straight backbone! 
Make good position a habit! 


A Morning Song 


Inculcating Tidiness, Cheerfulness and Industry 


I saw my  lit-tle pus - sy 


Put-ting it in place; I 


I heard the little birds to-day 
Singing a song; 

Each one seemed so glad and yay 
As I came along; 

I know some boys and girls 
So sulky, oh, my word! 

Can’t you be as pleasant as 

A tiny little bird? 


cat Wash-ing her face, 


Smooth-ing out her hair so flat, 


know some boys and girls Who won’t do even 





I saw a busy little bee 
Flying around, 

Storing up for you and me 
Honey he had found; 

I know some boys and girls 
So lazy, oh, dear me! 

Can’t you be as busy as 

A little honey bee? 
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The Warders of Health 


A Hygiene Project 


Hildred Voight 


Teacher in Stephen Austin School, San Antonio, Texas 


HIS playlet was given by some of the pupils of third 
and fourth grades of our school as a means of 
stressing the importance of the preservation of health. 

The verses were discussed in class and then memorized. 
I found this an excellent means of correlating physiology 
and language. Through our discussions, we brought in 
oral language work. Then as we advanced on a topic, 
we wrote short stories and combined them into Health 
Books. Wherever possible, the children either drew or 
pasted in some pictures that would illustrate the meaning 
of the verse. We also made posters which typified the 
nature of our project. 

During our drawing period we made covers of construction 
paper, on which we mounted cut letters and some simple 
design, to signify the nature of the booklet. 

After we had covered every phase of our project, it was 
woven into a little playlet and parts assigned to the children 
having done the most satisfactory work in the development 
of our project. 


CHARACTERS 


ADVICE 
WARDERS 


Cleanliness 
Posture 
Food 

Drink 
Exercise 
Rest 
Cheerfulness 
Safety 


For Advice a rather serious looking little boy who had a 
forceful voice was chosen. He wore a long, black robe, 
with letters, A-D-V-I-C-E, pinned across his chest. The 
others, excepting Safety, had cardboards which bore the 
name of their characters suspended from their necks. 

Safety carried a long stick with a placard bearing his 
name mounted at the top. Exercise was dressed in a white 
middy and black bloomers and carried a tennis racket. 

Cheerfulness was a bright, sunny-faced little girl, and wore 
a wreath of flowers on her head. 

Advice stands in middle of stage. Enter Cleanliness, 
Food, Exercise and Safety on one side, and Posture, Drink, 
Rest, and Cheerfulness on other side. All form a semi- 
circle. 


Warders 
We are the Warders of Health, 
We do our chores quite well, 
If you want to know about them, 
Just listen and we will tell. 
When we have finished, put us to the test, 
And decide which one you think is best. 


Cleanliness (steps forward) 
I keep my teeth both clean and white 
By using my toothbrush at morn and night, 
I wash my face and comb my hair, 
And dress myself with greatest care. 
I always clean my nails each day, 
And from my mouth keep them away, 
I cover every cough and sneeze, 
So they will not cause disease, 
I take a bath two times a week, 
For cleanliness I seek. 


Advice 
My child, you speak quite wisely, 
For cleanliness is next to godliness. 


Posture 
When TI sit, I always sit erect, 
So my body will have no defect, 
When I stand, I stand up straight, 
For an ugly form I do hate. 


Advice 
Work for a strong body and noble mind, 
For they are sought after by all mankind 


(Food and Drink step forward) 


Food 
I only eat the right kind of food, 
And this three times a day I take, 
I am always careful to chew it well, 
For these a healthful body make. 


Drink 
Many drinks of water and milk I drink, 
For these make me strong and healthy, I think. 
Tea and coffee do us great harm, 
And give us cause for much alarm. 


Advice 
Take only plain food and pure drinks, you know 
Then you will be very sure to grow, 


(Exercise and Rest step forward) 


Exercise 
I like to be out in the bright morning sun, 
So I do my work well and then go in a run 
To play outdoor games which make my cheeks glow, 
And make the pure blood through my body to flow. 


Rest 
As little children need plenty of rest, 
I go to bed early and I think that is best, 
For if I miss my rest at night, 
I cannot do my work quite right. 


Advice 
It is good to work, rest and play, 
Then you will be well and strong always. 


Cheerfulness 
I try to be cheerful all the while, 
For everyone likes me when I smile, 
So when I think of a task that’s long, 
I always sing a gay little song. 


Advice 
Cheerfulness is Health — 
The opposite, Disease. 


Safety 
I do not play where trains are switching, 
Nor go on wagons hitching, 
Nor in busy streets do I race, 
Nor a ball do I chase, 
Without stopping, looking, hearing, 
For the car that may be nearing, 
I do not point a gun, 
Playfully at any one, 





Pri 


feel feed Od heed 
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I do not touch a broken wire, 

Nor do I play with fire, 

But I must ever keep myself alert, 
Looking out for what may hurt. 


Advice 
Be careful, thoughtul, watchful ever, 
Let safety first be your endeavor! 


Warders 
Now that we have finished, 





Put us to the test, 
And choose from our group 
The one you think best. 


Advice 
Now I think that each of you is best, 
For without each other none can stand the test 
Work together and help the good cause along, 
Then life to you all will seem like a song, 
If you will always be warders of health, 
Then you will be heirs to joy, friendship and wealth. 


Informal Work for Good Posture in the 
Primary Grades 


Gertrude Lefler Braman 


Supervisor of Physical Training, Nassau County, New York 


F we are to keep the child erect and graceful, work should 
be begun the first school year, and informal material 
planned for that purpose, and should be taught in a spirit 

of play, the teacher being a child with the children. 

The content of the exercises comes from the child’s own 
experiences, to build upon the known; we try to relate 
our work in physical training to language, nature study, 
music, “reading and ’rithmetic.” 

The children work largely through imitation, and with 
the aid of the piano. The children are encouraged to 
express what the music tells them, and the result is graceful 
motion, and a feeling for rhythm. 

We start with something from the kindergarten, such as 
“T’m Very, Very Tall, or I’m Very, Very Small,” from 
Crawford’s “Dramatic Games and Dances for Little 
Children.” As the children sing the first line, they stretch 
up and look up, and the muscles at back of neck and 
shoulder blades are made stronger; while singing the 
second line, a deep knee-bending is taken, the trunk re- 
maining erect, and the muscles of ankle, calf and thigh are 
strengthened. 

This may be followed by “The Thread Follows the 
Needle,”’ which will develop the back muscles, and when 
the children face toward the needle, hold arms above the 
head, and look up, the muscles of shoulder girdle are held 
in static contraction, furthering good posture. 

In looking for an informal exercise to make the lateral 
trunk muscles strong and supple, we may use “Little Miss 
Muffet,” having the children sway from side to side, or, 
“Leaves at Play,” during the ninth, tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth measures the leaves bend sideways alternately, 
instead of whirling. 

In planning work for a couple of months, it is not a bad 
idea to use our activities from one author, as all the material 
will then be right at hand — the book borrowed from the 
kindergarten for the physical training period, or taken 
from the library for a month on the teacher’s special card. 

Also, there will be a natural progression from simple 
to more complex. Miss Crawford’s idea of translating 
the child’s words into song and Miss Fogg’s musical inter- 
pretations are quite unusual. 

Little exercises, like “Making Picture Frames,” are 
valuable. As the teacher counts eight, she raises her 
arms sideways, making the extensions slow and strong, 
till her fingers meet above her face in a frame; then she 
urges the children to “Stand tall,” “ Place the head straight 
in the frame and smile.” Then slowly the arms are brought 


to the side during the eight counts. This may be given 
four times. 

At “See how near we can get to the ceiling,” the children 
stand on tiptoes and stretch way up. The absurdity of 
this amuses them no end, and they stretch and stretch 
most vigorously and joyously. 

Then we add “How about the side walls?” and our 


stretching becomes lateral, and is given up with a sigh; 
also the expulsion of CO,. 

During the marching, if the teacher chants rhythmically, 
“I’m a General, I’m a General,” each child will respond 
by bracing up and acting out the suggestion with head 
held proudly erect and a more elastic step. Since the 
Russian Battalion of Death, formed of women, even the 
little girls may aspire to become generals. 

Marching, beside aiding posture, brings order out of 
chaos, and the children under voluntary submission, 
unconsciously, and without a command. 

There is a rhythmic corrective swimming exercise. used 
in high schools, that may be modified to the needs of children 
of any age. The hands are held facing each other at shoul- 
der level, well down, then pushed upward, outward, and 
to starting point. A waltz may be hummed, but the 
exercise will be more beneficial performed first very slowly, 
and with attention to form, the children simply imitating 
the teacher. Muscles seldom used will be brought into 
play and developed in the shoulder girdle. 

In the game, “Feathers Fly,” the head and chest are 
raised all during the play, and the blowing of the feathers 
induces continued deep breathing. This little game is a 
good one for quieting the children after anything vigorous 
enough to send the blood pounding all through the system, 
and will bring the children back to their lessons refreshed 
and in order. 

“Prince Tiptoe” is helpful in weak ankles or fallen 
arches; the muscles outside of the ankle are often un- 
developed, and the child toes in or is flat-footed. 

To get ready for the skating season, we rise on our 
toes, keeping the feet parallel and about eight inches apart 
(like Indians), raise the heels and lower them, everting 
the feet; the muscles involved need no description. If 
one tries this exercise, nothing is left to the imagination. 

Good posture depends upon vitality, exercise alone will 
not do it all; the children must be urged to retire early, 
to sleep with windows open, to take two hot baths each 
week, to practice all health habits. A lack of muscular 
tone or fatigue, lack of the right kind and amount of food, 
and worry or mental depression all have their effect upon 
posture. 

When a teacher finds her own posture is not buoyant, 
she may well look for the cause, be weighed and measured, 
and see if she is below par, if she is suffering from ptosis, 
and seek in every way to bring herself up to her normal 
weight; for when one is below weight, every part of the 
body suffers to the tiniest gland, which affects everything 
else. 

Unless there be regular, definite training for good posture, 
from the time the child enters school, the spine will not 
grow normally. To correct faulty sitting habits, sedentary 
occupations necessitated by the school curriculum, exercises 
which strengthen the lumbar spine are to be encouraged. 
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The muscles of the chest must be expanded, and through 
exercise kept supple; the muscles of the shoulder girdle 
developed through corrective exercises, so that they 
mechanically keep the shoulder blades flat; the muscles 
must not lose their tonicity and allow the head to droop — 
this droop and the lumbar curve start in the primary and we 
try in every known way to counteract the evil effect of 
school life. 

Just as soon as the children become tired, the fatigue 
position is assumed; it is then wise to have the class 
stand, stretch, exercise, breathe, and laugh, and at the 
beginning of each half hour is the least that the child’s 
demands require, for this stooped position affects the 
circulation, respiration, digestion, elimination, nervous 
system, normal growth and development. The figure of 
the adult depends upon the health and strength of the 
muscles, bones, ligaments of the neck, shoulder blades, 
chest and spine of the child during his period of growth. 
Awkwardness, lack of grace and skill may be overcome by 
starting the corrective work as soon as the child enters 
school; an erect, easy carriage has a mental effect and gives 
confidence and poise. 

The years from six to twelve are very important ones 
to the child; it is during that period that we need to make 
the muscles strong to support the viscera properly; the 
child is gaining very rapidly in weight, also the waste and 
repair go on at an astonishing rate; at twelve the posture 
is apt to sag noticeably unless there have been years of 
preventive measures. At this time the organs begin to 
increase in size: heart, lungs, kidneys, liver and spleen; 
and unless the muscles have had special training, the body 
will slump, and providing the muscles which mechanically 
hold the body erect have been strengthened, they will be 
able to do their part in preventing ptosis till such time 
as the muscular system starts in again with its rapid growth. 

The person breathing in a stooped position is constantly 
in a state of air starvation. A shrinking attitude of the 
chest is a sign of diseased lungs. After nineteen years of 
age the chest girth should be half the height; the chest 
should be broad and flat —not round like an infant’s; 
the muscles should be flexible. The state of lung health 
is determined by the amount of expansion, not by the 
girth. Rigidity of the chest interferes with free respiration. 

Those exercises which a child will select, if left to himself, 
are the most helpful; climbing trees, swinging, hanging, 
and in the school we bring into the gymnasium, or class- 
room, artificial trees: i.e., ropes, ladders, bars, rings, etc.; 
if children are turned lodse near a building being erected, 
just watch them! No part of the building is too high or 
too steep for them toclimb. These fill the biological needs, 
and if they are not at hand, we must needs resort to sub- 
stitutes, apparatus, or rob the children of their heritage, 
good health and nerves. 


Preventive exercises, to train shoulders to lie flat on back: 
Arms stretched sideways as wings 
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Activities for des:loping shoulder muscles, make chest 
supple, strengthen waist and back: 
Swaying branches 
Playing soldier, with head held high, arms folded be- 
hind, for a knapsack 
See-saw, arms sideways 
Flying birds 
Picture frames 
Swimming exercises 
Stretching 
Windmills 
Hanging 
Climbing 
Swinging 

And breathing is the most important of all, not only as 
an exercise in itself, but any other exercise that causes 
deep breathing will improve carriage. 

I think we are apt to neglect breathing as part of our 
exercise, just because it is so simple, and it not only clears 
the way physically and physiologically, but mentally. 
Breathing may be made a competitive exercise, the children 
counting how many inhalations they can take before ex- 
pelling. It is very amusing to watch a class of kiddies 
facing open windows, with the sun pouring in, forgetting 
all the difficulties of the three R’s, in filling their lungs till 
every single lung cell is doing its work; then sending all 
the impure air out in a big booming sigh, after which there 
is nary a pucker on any small brow, and the muscles of 
the tiny hand that clutches the pen in so un-Palmer-like 
a grip just relax, the abused chest regains its own flexi- 
bility, and what have we really accomplished? 

We have increased the lung capacity, broadened the 
chest, left the shoulder blades flattened down the way 
they should lie, and oxidized the entire body — these little 
bodies which were never intended to be cooped up in a 
building, even for three hours daily. The muscles which 
are exercised in a deep breath are, diaphragm, external 
and internal, intercostals, pectorals, trapezius and ab- 


_dominal. 


And when we realize we have exercised these muscles, 
we feel that we have brought a fresh supply of blood to 
them, and have carried away all the waste which is poisoning 
them, and making us feel listless. The blood is oxidized 
in the lungs, and carries just what each cell needs most 
all through the body, and a more rapid interchange of 
carbon dioxide takes place. 

The child is built up, renewed by these corrective exer- 
cises, and returns to his task with greater capacity to 
concentrate and memorize. He is made physically better 
able to stand the strain of school life the first year. 

Dr. Terman states that after a period of very rapid 
growth from infancy to five years or six, growth just stops 
in the first year of school life; so it is up to us to counteract 
this effect in every way, and keep the child as erect and 
blooming as a green bay tree. 
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grass brown. Let children trace and cut 
October smallleaves. Then paint the leaves brown, 
Oa the autumn hillside, red, or yellow, and paste on the ground. 
Cool with the fall, c “The flowers are gone.” 
There’s a wondrous beauty, Let the children make alandscape, same as 
Overspreading all: for the leaves. Then cut flowers, by folding 
Beauty that is bright flower, small pieces of colored paper and paste 


Exquisitely dressed; these on the ground. 
Radiance that is fair leaf, d “Dear little child, 


October’s loveliness. We cannot stay.” 


To illustrate this, let each child bring a picture 

° of a little child from a mayazine. Paste 

Autumn Proj ect this on a plain paper, putting in a sky-line. 
e “From winter’s storms we flee.” 

(For Second Grades) To illustrate this, make a winter landscape, 





Lillian Lee Hudson with gray sky, snow on the ground, using 
I Music soft chalk; also put in a tree with bare 

Teach as a rote song “Farewell to the Birds,” found branches. 

in Gaynor’s Book One. f “But when the summer calls us back, 
IT Drawing We will return to thee.” 

Ask the children to tell the pictures which they see Let the children make a summer landscape 
inthesong. Six pictures may be made to illustrate with light green grass, blue sky, and flowers 
song during six drawing lessons. may be cut and pasted on the grass. 

a Make a landscape of green grass and blue After all the drawings are finished, each child 
sky on drawing paper 9” x 6”. Use same may arrange his according to the song, 
size paper for each drawing. Then give punch holes through them, and tie with 
children small pattern of bird. Let them raffia cord. 
trace and cut three or four, then paint them III Writing 
blue, with orange breast, and paste on the During writing, for several days the children could 
blue sky to represent birds flying south: write the song on two pieces of writing paper, 

“Oh, little birds, oh, pretty birds, 9’’x 6”. This may also be put in the booklet, 
Why do you fly away?” before it is tied together. 

b During next drawing lesson, let children IV Use 

illustrate: The booklet may be given to some little jsick 
“The leaves have fallen,” child, or it may be saved until Thanksgiving and 
In this landscape have the sky blue but the given to the parents for a Thanksgiving gift. 


Farewell to the Birds 


Oh, lit-Ule birds! Oh, pret -ty birds! Why do you fly a- 
Dear lit- tle child, we can-not stay, From win -ter’s storms we 





The leaves have fall’n, the flow’rs are gone, I wish that you would stay. 
But when the sum - mer calls us back, We will re-turn to thee. 





(From Gaynor’s “Songs of the Child World.” Book I. Copyright, 1897. Used by permission of the John Church Co.) 
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Human Values in Picture Study IV 


Blanche Jennings Thompson 


City Normal School, Rochester, N. Y. 


Written Composition 


N the preceding articles, suggestioas have been made for 

more varied and dramatic oral composition based on 

picture study. The preseat article deals with similar 
motivation for written composition. 

The picture selected for this lesson was “The Balloon,” 
by Dupré, familiar to most of the children. Ordinarily 
such a lesson with a well-known picture would be dull and 
unproductive of results, but a new approach aroused in the 
pupils a new interest as well as a genuine desire to write. 

In the oral preparation, the children decided upon the 
probable relation of the persons ia the picture to each other; 
they discussed probable names for French peasants and 
decided to call the little boy Francois. The other peasants, 
his parents and grandparents, were named Elise, Pierre, 
Marie and Jean. Led by the teacher’s questions, the 
pupils discussed the daily lives and narrow experience of 
the peasants and their resultant reaction to the sight of the 
balloon. They tried to imagine what each character was 
thinking or saying at the moment portrayed by the picture. 
A few moments of oral composition followed this prepara- 
tion, during which the children told the story of the appear- 
ance of the balloon in the field in narrative form and in 
dramatic dialogue, the teacher helping now and then with 
such suggestions as “Was Francois frightened?” or “ What 
did Pierre think it was?” etc. This part of the lesson took 
ten or fifteen minutes. When the teacher asked how many 
would like to write a story about the picture, every hand 
went up instantly. ‘Who wants to be Francois?” “Who 
Jean?” “Who will tell Pierre’s story?” “Who will write 
in dialogue form just what they are saying?”’ Every child 
did with a will the thing he liked best. Those who chose 
to write in dialogue were obliged to take out their readers, 
or find some other book to help them with form and punctu- 
ation. The following compositions are uncorrected speci- 
mens of those written by the group of children with whom 
this lesson was developed: 


The Balloon 


One day as we were working hard in the field, my wife, Marie, 
stood up to rest her back as we had bent over all the morning. Marie 
looked up to see if it was going to rain. 

When she looked up, she thought she saw a great eagle flying through 
the air. She called me but I did not think it looked like a bird. 

While we were trying to think what it could be, my father said he 
thought it might be one of those new inventions, called balloons. 
It disappeared behind the clouds while we were still looking at it. 

Every five minutes that day, we looked up to see if it would come 
again but to our disappointment, it never did. 

MARGARET RApp 


A Wonderful Sight 


Francois (excitedly) Look, look, see the big bird. 

Jean No, Francois, I don’t think that is a bird, for it has no head 
or wings and there is no tail. 

Francois Look, it has men in it! I see two people. 

Marie I wonder where it is going. 

Pierre See, it is coming down. 

Francois (hiding behind his mother) I am afraid, mother, hide me. 

Elise It is going over to the other side of the field. 

Jean It must be one of those American balloons. 

Francois Why mother, where has it gone. I don’t see it any more. 
It must be magic. 

Pierre Yes, Francois, it is gone. 

Jean Well, we must go back to work or master will be angry. 

Howarp WooDArRD 


The Balloon 
(Scene in a hayfield, when a balloon has appeared) 


———- (in excitement) Mother! Look at that big bird in the 
sky. 

Jean (the father) Look, it is coming down. 

Marie No, it isnot coming here. It is going over to the other end. 
Elise I do not think it is a bird. 

Jean It has no tail or wings. 

Francois You can not see its tail when it flies. 

Jean Look, it has a clothes basket under it and a flour bag on top. 
Marie It is coming over here. 


(Francois is afraid and hides.) 


Jean I think I know what it is. 
Marie, Francois and Elise What? 
Jean I think it is a machine they call a balloon. 
Marie But how can it fly? 
Francois How does it stay in the air? 
Jean They put something in the bag and it goes up. 
Francois It is gone. 
Marie Yes, it is gone and we must finish our work. 
PauL LARSON 


A Conversation 


Francois Oh father, see the bird. 

Jean That is not a bird. Why it has no head or tail. 

Elise What can it be? 

Pierre It seems to be round. 

Marie I see a man in it. 

Jean So do I. 

Marie I wonder what it is. 

Francois Oh, it is coming down. 

Elise No, it is going up again. 

Pierre I see two men in it. 

Jean There it is going over the other field. 

Pierre Oh, I know what it is. 

All What is it? 

Pierre It is that balloon that everyone was talking about. 

Elise That’s what it must be. 

Francois It is going out of sight. 

Jean It has disappeared. 

Elise Well, let us go back to work for we must rake and pile all 
this hay before noon. 


GERTRUDE HuNT 
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A Cafeteria Project 


Carrie L. Granger 


HIS project included Civics, Language, Arithmetic, 
Spelling, Reading, Writing, Hygiene, Geography 
and Handwork in the form of Printing, Tracing, 

Drawing and Cutting. 

None of the children had had any first-hand experience 
with cafeterias, but most of them had been to restaurants 
or lunch-rooms. So, first of all, I explained what a cafeteria 
is and how it is run. They were much interested and 
quite delighted when I said we could have a “play” one 
at school. We talked it over and decided what we should 
reed in order to conduct the cafeteria successfully. With 
the-help of a few suggestions the children did most of the 
planning. 

We decided to have two children own the cafeteria. 
So we appointed a nominating committee. This committee 
chose four pupils, a boyand a girl for each grade, to be voted 
upon. I passed slips of paper and each child voted for the 
boy or the girl in his grade whom he chose as his candidate. 
Incidentally, this was a little lesson in civics and the 
children learned the use of such words as nominate, com- 
mittee, candidate, ballot, election. 

We decided to advertise for a store in which to cenduct 
our cafeteria, for cashier, cook, waitresses and dishwasher. 
The pupils brought in advertisements from the local papers 
of stores wanted to rent and help wanted. Using these 
as types, together we wrote ads., such as: 


WANTED — Store suitable for cafeteria. Must be light 
and airy. Central location desired. Tel. Park 627-J. 

WANTED — Waitresses for new cafeteria soon to open. 
Those with experience preferred. Tel. Park 627-J. 


We saw an ad. of a sale of dishes in a local store and 
one of silverware at another store in our city. Buying 
the dishes furnished a set of arithmetic problems, as did 
the silverware. We ordered our silver by letter, thus 
getting practice in writing a business letter. Later we 
wrote a receipted bill for the silver. 

A part of the project which the children never tired of 
was the handwork. After deciding to name our cafeteria, 
we cut letters from gray construction paper: 


JAMESVILLE SCHOOL CAFETERIA 


These I- pinned to a screen, which was afterward to 
become. our menu and sign board. We collected all the 
colored food advertisements (of which the magazines 
contain so many) that we could find. During spare time 
in school and after school, the children cut these out. 
As we were not able to find pictures of all the kinds of food 
we wanted, I drew patterns of different things, such as 
apples, bananas, oranges, glasses of milk and water, cups 
of tea, cocoa and coffee (if they chose coffee or tea they 
played they were grown-ups), bowls of cereal, toast, potatoes, 
carrots, beets, tomatoes, turnips, bowls of beef stew, plates 
of ice-cream, etc. On the bowls they printed names of 
different cereals and soups. The ice cream interested them 
particularly, and they colored it to represent vauailla. straw- 
berry and chocolate. They also colored carrots, beets, 
and everything they could. 

Several of the children brought tin trays and paper 
napkins from home. We traced and cut out knives, forks, 
and spoons from oak tayz. 

The children enjoyed printing signs, to be hung on the 
screen under the cafeteria name. 








OPENING 
DAY | 
Aprit 21, 1921 | | 
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| AUTOMOBILE | 
| PARTIES | 
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They also made signs for the different kinds of soups, 
cereals, cakes and pies. 





























| . ! | 
SOUP | CEREALS 
Tomato | Oatmeal 
Vegetable | Corn Flakes 
| Mock Turtle | Puffed Rice 
Rice | Post Toasties 
Chicken | Cream of Wheat | 
| | Puffed Wheat | 
| 
! | 
! | | 
| | { 
| CAKES | PIES | 
| 
| Chocolate Apple | 
| | | Mince | 
| Orange | | Lemon 
| | | Squash | 
| Fruit | Prune | 
| | | Custard | 
| Sponge | | 


| | | 








Separate cards to show the price of each article of food 
were made: 


| | 




















Za. | 








! 





| Cold Tongue §&.35) | Raisin Bread ¢.03! 
° 

| 

| Ice Cream $.15} 


We made our money by tracing around real coins 
cutting it out and labeling it. We also had a few paper 
bills. All who could brought old, pocket-books from home 
to keep it in. The others brought envelopes. 

Problems in mental and written arithmetic developed 
when we decided to have 30 tables to seat 4 people, 8 to 
seat 6 and 16 to seat 2. 

We figured out the number of yards of Indian bead for 
table-cloths for the different sized tables by actual measuring 
and by arithmetic, and found the cost. 

Another set of examples was based on the pay of the 
help and rent of the cafeteria. Still another set dealt with 
the buying of food. 

Geography was brought in when we found out the 
source of supply of our foods and drinks. 

Hygiene was introduced in a slight degree when we 
discussed the best food for children and for the different 
meals of the day. 

The project furnished spelling for two or three weeks. 
Words such as cafeteria, tray, napkin, knife, fork, spoon, 
breakfast, dinner, cashier, waitress, and the names of all 
the food were used. 

Tht children sorted over the pictures of the various 
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foods suitable for breakfast, dinner and supper, and put 
them in separate boxes. On opening day a group, with 
the help of the cook, arranged the food on the table in 
the proper order, and put the “menu” on the screen. 
Buying a breakfast was a source of great joy to the chil- 
dren after waiting so long to accomplish the preliminaries. 

Different ones were chosen each day for cashier, wait- 
resses, customers, etc. The cashier used checks made of 
oak tag, 2” by 3”, on which different children had printed 
the cafeteria name. The cashier made change and some- 
times added the day’s receipts and compared those of 
different days. 

On cafeteria days we conducted the cafeteria as nearly 
like a real one as possible, letting different children buy, 
be waitresses, etc. Each buyer took his tray, napkin, 
knife, fork and spoon, selected his food, got his check, 
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and paid the cashier. 
child have a turn at buying, being cashier, etc., during the 
different cafeteria days. 

While the actual buying of a meal was most interesting 
to an observer, the preliminaries, which covered so long a 


An effort was made to have each 


space of time, were most valuable. Taking it as a whole, 
the diversity of subject matter involved and the fact that 
each child had not only a part but many parts in its de- 
velopment, resulted in a project which proved itself practi- 
cal and well worth the time put into it. 

Much language was involved in this project, a great 
deal of handwork, arithmetic, including addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division, beside the other 
subjects mentioned at the beginning. The socialized work 
and co-operative spirit manifested were important features 
throughout the project. 


Learning the Number Combinations Through 
Twenty II 


HE sign — is presented, and called “take away” 
for some time, as the words “minus” and “less” 
are not yet a part of the child’s vocabulary. Thus 
4—1= 3 reads, four, take away three, leave, or are, one. 


4— 


1 
4—2 
4—3 

These combinations are now learned by heart. Then 
we go on to another number. As we advanced, work like 
this is given: John has three sticks and I give him two 
sticks. John need not draw the sticks, but just write 
the number story. In this way the pupils are led to the 
use of the figures, keeping the objects pictured in the 
minds. 

Children love variety. Here is a plan for teaching the 
combinations of the number eight. Each child has eight 
sticks on his desk. I say “Fix your sticks in two piles, 
putting as many in each pile as you like; when this is 
done, raise your hand.” One child gives his number — 
four and four. All who have thus arranged their sticks 
rise. Another pupil gives 5+3= 8, 3+5= 8. He 
tells it both ways, knowing that it is really the same story. 
All pupils having this number stand in a group. When 
all the class is standing in groups, one group ives its 
combination in concert, holding the sticks up. Again the 
combination is given just in numbers, each child holding 
his sticks behind him. They go to their seats, write the 
combination, and at once arrange their sticks in a new 
way. Thus all the combinations are discovered by each 
child. Another day I select some one combination in 
eight to drill upon, as, 5+3= 8,3+5= 8, 8—3= 5, 
8—5= 3. Eight marbles are five more than three. 
Always ending the lesson with a statement of the facts 
that have been emphasized. 4 two’s are eight and 2 four’s 
are eight are incidentally learned. Inow require each child 
to learn by heart this: 


nN ont PP OW 
+++++4++4+ 
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He comes to the front of the class, and I say, “1.” He 
instantly gives the full combination. This must be mas- 
tered, and is secured through an understanding of the 
facts, coupled with drill and use. The minus facts are 
recited in a similar way. The children are intensely 


interested. By this time the number 9 is reached. I 
often say, “Children, while I am hearing a reading class, 
you may take out your sticks, find all the numbers that 
are in pine, putting your sticks in piles. Draw the sticks 
(sometimes not), putting the numbers under the boxes you 
draw around the sticks.’”’ Each child has a definite task 
finding out something for himself. When recitation time 
comes, group work is rapidly done. All kinds of seat work 
are planned, as, 4 cows + @ cows= 8 cows, or, @ dolls + 
6 dolls = 9 dolls. Boxes like this are drawn, to be com- 
pleted: 

| | 

/\00000 | 

| | 
5+@=9 








Constant drills, little examples, use of the objects over 
again as needed, devoting a recitation to a drill with the 
cards, the domino ones, or the number cards; all these 
means are employed to seek a mastery of the facts. 

Children may race with rings filled, with numbers on 
the board, or take trips — considering that their tickets 
give out when they miss a number. Name the first num- 
ber, where the journey begins, and the last combination 
the place to be reached. All must be said without a mistake 
to make a successful journey. These combinations must 
be learned as you would the multiplication table. Four 
and two must instantly suggest six, given 5, and asked 
what makes 9 — immediately in the child’s mind must 
the number 4 come. Drill, drill, drill, and application 
through examples, gives success. Examples may combine 
this with the work in numeration and notation, by showing 
the combinations two hundred and three hundred are five 
huadred, etc. 





Arithmetic . 
Leslie Baldwin 


For drill work on the multiplication tables, I find a 
bean bag most useful. Suppose we are reviewing the 4 < 
table. I throw the bean bag to a pupil, at the same time 
I call out a number fact from that table, as, “4 5’s.” The 
pupil must catch the bag and throw it back to me, calling 
out the answer, “20.” The bag I then throw to another 
pupil, calling out, “4 6’s,” etc. In this way'I can easily 


discover of just which parts of a table the pupils are un- 
certain. This little game keeps the class on the alert, 
as they do not know to whom the bag will next be thrown, 
and it provides for a rapid and thorough drill on any and 
all tables. 
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The Visualization of Number _III 


Albert Hamilton Kennedy 


(Book rights reserved) 


Learning to Add 


F we could see the machinery of the mind in action, 

_when we add a column of figures, it would help us 

to devise an intelligent method of teaching addition. 
It wotld necessarily be in harmony with the laws of both 
number and mind. 

While we cannot observe the play of the mind’s affinities 
when we add a column of figures, we can observe the 
results of such activity. To show how the mind works 
when adding, close your eyes and give the answers to the 
following examples: 38 + 9= ?, 46+7= ?,59+8= ? 
87-+6= ? You will find that the mind, unconsciously, 
reverts to the teens to get the final digit of the result. 
For instance: in the first example the mind goes back to 
8 + 9= 17, to get the 7, the terminal digit in the result, 
47. Of course an expert accountant, who has practiced 
addition a great deal, does not revert to the teens, for he 
has, unconsciously, classified all the numbers up to 100 
as to their terminal digits. But let him become weary 
from much adding, and he will unconsciously do as he 
did when a boy. This little makeshift of the mind is 
resorted to, because the child only learned the addition 
tables in the teens. If he had classified all the numbers 
up to 100 as to their terminal digits, when he learned to 
add, he would not have had to resort to this makeshift. 
The first thing to do in learning to add, if the foregoing 
conclusions are true, would be to classify the numbers up 
to 100, as to their terminal digits, in the child’s mind. 


[2 «2 =—[ f°. 2 2 
11 12 13 14 15 16 17 #18 #19 20 
21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29. 30 
31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 
41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 50 
51 52 53 54 55 56 57 58 59 60 
61 62 63 64 65 66 67 68 69 70 
71 72 73 74 7 76 77 78 79 80 
81 82 83 84 85 86 87 88 89 90 
91 92 93 94 95 96.97 98 99 100 


Fig. 6 shows all the numbers, up to 100, classified as 
to their terminal digits. After the child has learned to 
count to 100, let him construct this table, beginning with 
the first column, whose numbers end io 1. “When the 
whole class has written this columa, let them recite the 
numbers in concert, until they have the classification well 
fixed ia their minds. When this column of 1’s is learned, 
let them write and recite the other columns in the same 
manner. 

When all the numbers have been classified, the entire 
table should be placed on the board in a conspicuous 
place, and recited in concert from time to time, so that 
the classification may become a lasting concept. This classi- 
fication, according to the laws of number and the activities 
of the mind, makes the learning of the addition tables 
easy. The chief benefits become manifest in the actual 
practice of addition all the way throughout life. 

When these classified numbers are well fixed in the 
mind, let the child construct the addition tables, beginning 
with the 1’s, as follows: 


1+1= 2 1+2= 3 1+3= 4 
l1l+1= 12 11+2= 13 11+ 3= 14 
21+1= 22 21+2= 23 21+ 3= 24 
Etc. 


It will be necessary for him to construct only a few 
of the tables up to 100, to see how the whole scheme works 
out. As soon as the child catches the idea in the classi- 
ficatioa, it will only be necessary for him to learn the first 
equation in each table, as all the other tables naturally 
follow up to 100. ; 

As each succeeding table is completed, the work will 
grow easier and easier, because an increasing number of 
equations have been already learned in the lower tables. 

When addition is learned according to this system, 
the mind will not have to revert to the teens to get the fina] 
digit, because the mind will have a picture of the terminal 
digits of the teens, repeated in the classified numbers, 
up to 100 and beyond. 





Fig. 7 


Fig. 7 shows an apparatus that any teacher can make, 
which will be found very useful in concert work. It 
consists of a frame with movable slats on which are printed 
the classified numbers. On the backs of the slats are 
printed ten 1’s, ten 2’s, ten 3’s, etc. The teacher can 
find some heavy white cardboard that will answer the 
purpose. With this apparatus the teacher can construct 
any desired table in short order, as shown in Fig. 6. 

In this concert work, the children should recite each 
column by itself, from beginning to end, without skipping 
around, giving the results only, as the teacher points to 
the various combinations. 

After the clasified column has been well fixed in the 
mind, let the. teacher point to combiaations, here and 
there, as the children give the results. Let the children 
do exactly as they will have to do when they add a column 
of figures: let them recite the sum as they see the com- 
bination. If the signs + and = are recited in learning 
the addition tables, concepts will be formed that will 
handicap actual practice. In the same manner treat the 
other combinations of the column of classified 1’s up to 
its combination with the 9’s. As the work progresses, 
skip around to all the combinations that have gone before. 
In the same manner treat the combinations of the classified 
2’s, 3’s, etc., on up to the column of classified 9’s. 

This concert work should be interspersed with individual 
work. To keep the attention of the class riveted upon the 
work, let a child stand and recite the results as the teacher 
points to the various combinations. When he fails, let 
another take up the work. 

We believe that this is the correct method of teaching: 
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addition, for it is in harmony with the affinities of the 
child’s mind and the demands of actual practice. 

When the addition tables are all learned and the children 
are far enough advanced to add numbers of more than 
one column, the process may be very beautifully illustrated 
by means of the notation forms. Let it be required to 
add the two numbers — 664 and 767. Place the two num- 
bers on the blackboard and let the children construct them 
from the blocks. Then let them add them together, 
term by term, beginning with the units and construct a 
new set of blocks that will represent the sum total. The 
three terms will be, as represented by the block 1300, 120, 
11. When this number is rectified, by carrying tens to 
the next highest order, it will read, 1431. Place other 
numbers on the blackboard and let the children add them 
by means of the blocks. The teacher will be delighted to 
see with what enthusiasm the children engage in this 
work and with what ease they work out the correct results. 
It is because they have formed concepts of the actual facts 
in the case of our system of notation, and are thus enabled 
to solve the problems of number. 








Fig. 8 


Fig. 8 shows the above example illustrated by means of 
the notation forms. 


Learning to Subtract 


Subtraction is the reverse of addition. The subtraction 
tables have the same classification as the addition tables. 
Addition puts two numbers together, while subtraction 
takes them apart. Let the teacher arrange three slats, 
as for addition. Then, reversing the order of the slats, 
make it into a table of subtraction. Then remove the 
third slat and have the children give the remainder as any 
two numbers are pointed out. 

The concepts of addition and subtraction are inseparable. 
When addition is learned, subtraction is also learned. 
If four plus five equals nine, then nine minus five equals 
four. The one concept cannot be formed without the 
other. With the numbers classified in both processes, 
the concepts help each other and satisfy the mind in its 
demands for classification. 

By means of the notation forms, the teacher may illus- 
trate subtraction in a very striking manner. Let the 
children construct simple examples first, in which there is 
no borrowing from the next higher order. Then let the 
children practice on examples where there is borrowing only 
in the unit’s place. Then, on examples where there is 
borrowing oaly in tens’ place, then in -hundreds’ place. 
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Then place on the blackboard the example: 1431 less 767, 
and let the children construct it from the notation forms. 
Fig. 9 shows how it will look. 





Fig. 9 


Let the children reconstruct the numbers and make them 
conform, term by term, to the blocks. When this is done, 
the numbers will read as follows: 

1000 400 
700 


30 
60 


| ~j]J — 





While the minuend, as a whole, is larger than the subtra- 
hend, yet its first three units are smaller than the corre- 
sponding units of the subtrahend. To make it possible to 
subtract, the minuend must be reconstructed, by shifting 
the higher units to the lower units, changing their form, 
but not altering their value. Let the pupils make these 
changes, beginning at units, changing both forms and 
figures. When the minuend is reconstructed, the example 
will read as follows: 

1431 = 


700 60 7 





664 = 600 60 4 

Let the pupils construct and perform other examples 
in subtraction in both forms and figures, beginning with 
units and. treating each other separately. With the 
system of notation visualized and well formed coacepts 
established in the child’s mind, the reason for borrowing 
ten from the next higher order is made clear. When the 
child learns the process without the reason for it, he misses 
the real goal of education. The reason why is the goal of 
philosophy. 


(The above notation forms have been patented 


Other patents 
pending..) 





With aching hands and bleeding feet 

We dig and heap, lay stone on stone, 
We bear the burden and the heat 

Of the long day, and wish ’twere done. 
Not till the hours of light return 

All we have built do we discern. 


— Matthew Arnold. 
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Geography Projects for Primary Grades _ Il 


Hazel M. McClintock 


Wool 


To enlarge the knowledge of the children regarding 
“clothing.” 


‘ Teacher’s Aim 


Pupils’ Aim 

To make collections for a wool chart to supplement the 
chart which we had made of cotton. To study about wool 
and find out its story. 


Preparation 

I wrote for material from various manufacturing houses 
and made collections of wool, lamb skin, samples aud many 
pictures. 


How the Project Started 


This project was a continuation of our “Project on 
Cotton,” which we worked upon during the months of 
October and November. 

We had so many samples of wool, and so many questions 
about wool, that the project just started naturally as the 
cotton chart neared completion. 


First Lesson 


I introduced the project by an informal talk about the 
change in the weather in December, and need for warmer 
clothes. We talked of warm clothes and the material 
(wool) from which they were made. As an application of 
that lesson, each child made a list of clothes that are made 
of wool, and other useful woolen articles. The best paper 
was chosen by the children, to be the first contribution to 
the Wool Chart. 


Second Lesson 


The second lesson consisted of a picture study lesson of 
sheep. We studied the following Perry Pictures by 
Rosa Bonheur: “Brittany Sheep,” No. 550, “Changing 
the Pasture,” No. 548, “Landau Peasants,” No. 557, 
“Contented Flock,’”’ No. 559; also other pictures which are 
not so famous. 

I had for several days kept kindergarten patterns of 
sheep and lambs on the burlap bulletin board, and at the 
close of this lesson asked the children to cut, free-hand, 
sheep and mount in a pleasing group. 

In the study of the pictures, we talked about the 
artists’ observance of spacing, subordination, and size, 
and how she made the pictures interesting. These were 
principles which we had been trying to observe all the year 
as a guide to good composition in art. 

I told the children that Rosa Bonheur was the artist, 
and we observed how well she must have loved animals to 
make the pictures so natural, and talked of her work 
and her life.* 


Third Lesson 


In this lesson I followed the following outline in asking 
questions about the sheep. I had told the children to find 
out all that they could about sheep, as to size, food, habits, 
etc., and then each child told the result of his or her re- 
search, and I summed up the lesson by using the outline, 
supplementing such information as they did not possess: 


1 Size 

2 Head 
Horns — use — compare with cows 
Teeth — cud — its use 


*See “Rosa Bonheur.” “Great Artists” Series. Educational Pub- 
ishing Company. Boston, New York, Chicago. 


3 Legs 

Cloven feet 
Compare with hoofs 
Compare with nails 


4 Neck 

5 Food in summer; in winter 

6 Adaptation of neck to food 

7 Adaptation of teeth to food 

8 Comparison with the cow 

9 Comparison with the goat 
10 Covering of the sheep 


a Wool — very fine hair 

b The oil in the wool, its use, experimented with 
water 

c Use of wool to the sheep. (Protection) 

d Useofwooltoman. (Clothing) 

11 Use of the sheep to man 

a Wool — clothing 

b Skin — bookbinding, leather, sheepskin, lining 
for coats 

c Flesh — food 

d Fat—tallow 


Fourth Lesson 


The children in this class had never heard that tallow 
was the fat of sheep or that candles were made of it. As 
this process was touched upon in the “Peter and Polly” 
Reader, which was one of our regular readers, I decided to 
tell the children how candles were dipped in the times of 
the Pilgrims, and they wanted to try the experiment, but 
we had to be content with reading the story, in which 
Grandma tells of the candle-dipping when she was a small 
girl. One child brought a candle mold, and showed the 
children how a better way was found for making home- 
made candles before the day of the electric and gas lights. 


Fifth Lesson 


This lesson consisted of a discussion of the habits of 
sheep, and the reasons for their living in flocks as a means 
of defence. 

The shepherd and shepherdess furnished interesting 
studies, and the necessity and use of the crook. We made 
paper dolls and dressed them as shepherds and shepherdesses 
deciding upon the style of the costumes by illustrations of 
such stories as “Little Boy Blue,” “Little Bo-Peep,” and 
from the peasant pictures illustrated in the Perry Pictures. 

We made a list of the things that a shepherd must do in 
caring for his flock, as, food, water, protection from dogs, 
wolves and even young eagles, as was shown from an old 
reader. This led to an oral reproduction of the story, 
“The Boy Who Cried Wolf,” which we had previously 


read. 
Sixth Lesson 


I had given the children a problem for this lesson, namely, 
to find out how the wool is made ready for the mill, to be 
illustrated in some way.* 

We enjoyed this lesson, as some brought pictures, some 
samples, and others tried to illustrate on the board as they 
told of the 


1 Washing of the sheep in the river 

2 Then the sheep shearing by the old sheep shears. 
A boy brought in a pair of lawn clippers to 
show how the old sheep shears worked. 

3 Somebody found a picture of the modern method 
of shearing the sheep by clipping machines, 
and we learned the value of machinery as a 
time-saver. 


*See “Stories of Industry.” Vol.I1. Educational Publishing Com 
pany. Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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Shepherdess Knitting 


Seventh Lesson 


The problem of transportation from the sheep farm to 
the factory came next, and we tried to think of the best 
method of handling the wool and decided that bags or 
bales was a good way. And then a little girl jumped up 
and recited, “Baa! Baa! Black Sheep!” and she said, 
“Does a sheep give three bags full of wool?” We found 
from our school textile book that some sheep give seven or 
eight pounds. ; 

We learned the meaning of the word fleece, and had many 
original number problems for next day’s arithmetic lesson. 


Eighth Lesson 


We illustrated the rhyme of “ Little Bo-Peep,”’ and drama~- 
tized it, as well as the story of “Little Boy Blue.” 


Ninth Lesson 


As this is a manufacturing town, many of the children 
had a chance to see the process of making cloth, but they 
seemed most interested in seeing a woman use a spinning- 
wheel to spin the wool into threads, and collected many 
pictures which illustrated this method. 

We had a simple loom made, and from our woolen scraps 
of yarn and worsted we made a small rug for the doll-house. 
Each child was allowed a chance to do a little upon the rug, 
so that all might understand the principle. 

We compared the cloth of our own woolen dresses and 
could readily see how our clothes were made in the same 
way as the rug. We reviewed the use of the words warp, 
woof, shuttle, loom, coarse, fine, and learned this new one, 
“card,” and the use of the card in making woolen cloth. 
We had one in the room to look at. The class also learned 
to identify “roving yarn”; these words then became part 
of the children’s vocabularies. 





Millet 


Tenth Lesson 


This was another picture study lesson on the 
Perry Pictures, paintings by Millet: “The Girl 
Spinning” (No. 515), “Shepherdess Knitting” 
(No. 516), “Sheep Shearing” (No. 517). We de- 
cided to find out a little about Millet, his life and 
his work, and the kind of pictures that he painted,* 
and after this lesson, whenever we came across one 
of bis pictures, somebody always noted the fact 
that “Millet painted that.” 





Eleventh Lesson 


As we had made a few experiments on testing 
cotton cloth and cotton dyes, the children wished 
to learn a way of testing wool and methods of 
dyeing wool. One child said, “Do they have to 
dye wool from the black sheep?” and his question 
was answered by one of the class, who said, “They 
dye all the woolen cloth blue at first.” 

We found that wool was more expensive than 
cotton, and listed reasons for this. Then each 
child tried to find out how much the woolen cloth in 
her dress or his coat cost by the yard, and compared 
with the cost of his prettiest cotton blouse or hel 
best cotton dress. So I asked them what was meant 
when a salesman said,®‘It’s all wool and a yard 
wide.” The children then realized how cotton could 
be woven with the wool, and so save some 
expense. 

We looked closely at the cloth in our skirts, 
coats and dresses to determine whether our cloth 
was “all wool,” and then came the question, “How 
can you tell whether it’s all wool or part cotton?” 
A number of tests were offered, and tried on the 
various samples which had been collected, and we 
were told that the fire test was the best test for 
wool. But all promised not to test anything by 
that method until we were old enough to buy our 
own woolen clothes. We talked about how easily 
people’s clothes get on fire, especially when made of new 
outing flannel. We compared this kind of flannel with 
the all-wool flannel as to warmth, wearing qualities and 
appearance. We found, from questioning friends and 
relatives, that part cotton cloth is very satisfactory as to 
wearing qualities, and lighter and cooler for wearing in 
steam-heated schools. and homes, also that cotton mixed 
goods does not shrink. 


Twelfth Lesson 


In this lesson we played the textile testing game, trying 
to tell by sense of touch only, whether a sample was all 
wool, and also to name the samples, as, broadcloth, serge, 
poplin, etc. We had learned these names by comparing 
with the sample book presented to us by the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Company. 


Thirteenth Lesson 


In connection with use of the terms yarn, worsted, etc., 
came up the subject of knitting, and most of the little 
girls brought needles and materials and knitted articles 
for their dolls during their spare time. We found some 
pictures of Pilgrims winding off the yarn from the skein, 
and dramatized this scene and made a list of articles of 
clothing which are knit, as mufflers, sweaters, socks, 
helmets, blankets, etc. 

One day a little girl brought crochet work and showed 
how she could make something pretty with cotton thread. 


Fourteenth Lesson 


This lesson was a geography lesson, in which the class 
learned the names Montana, Australia; and from pictures 


*See “Millet,” “Great Artists” Series. Educational Publishing 
Company, Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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in several geographies we found that sheep raising is carried 
on upon a larger scale in these places than the small flocks 
shown in our pictures, painted by Rosa Bonheur and Millet; 
and in all of these scenes we noticed the shepherd dog, 
and for a time there was a shepherd dog story or a picture 
brought to the class nearly every day, and we learned 
through a story in one of our readers how Florence Night- 
ingale befriended a shepherd dog when a little girl, and of 
her later life as a nurse. 


Fifteenth Lesson 


We had a lesson on “thrift in the care of clothing,” 
and each child promised to care for his or her woolen 
clothes. Different ones explained the meaning of “A 
stitch in time saves nine,” and all of the children decided 
to learn how to darn and mend and sew on buttons. We 
had a separate chart for these samples of mended or darned 
articles, and the boys were glad to learn this as well as 
the girls. 

Sixteenth Lesson 


A lesson on “Cleanliness of Clothing” showed the 
children that it was not so easy to wash woolen clothes 
as cotton ones, and therefore they should be extra careful 
about keeping them clean and airing them often. 


Seventeenth Lesson 


As our drawing outline called for a lesson showing 
“diagonals,” we had a lesson designing a plaid, and drew 
the first lines from the diagonal corners. Then children 
were given another lesson to copy a design of a sample 
or to originate a design of their own. 


Eighteenth Lesson 


We found a place for rugs, mats, robes, blankets, carpets, 
and even overshoes, besides clothing, in our collection, 
and the final lesson consisted of a review of all the work 
which we had had on the subject and organization of the 
materials for the Wool Chart. 

Committees were chosen to arrange pictures, samples, 
drawings, yarns, rovings, etc., and to choose the best 
lettering for the chart. Each child was given a chance 
to print the word on squared paper, and the one which the 
committee selected they transferred to the top of the 
chart. 

On the chart were many samples of goods which had 
been tested or guaranteed to be “all wool.” Then those 
that contained some cotton, pictures of sheep in pastures, 
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in the fold or on the prairie, samples of wool, yarn, worsted, 
roving, and a part of a rug woven in the loom, showing 
the process of weaving and illustrating “warp” and “woof.” 

There was a piece of lamb skin which had been prepared 
for lining a coat, and a piece of sheep’s wool, just as it is 
cut from the sheep; a piece of carpet, and picture of an 
overshoe, as we found that wool goes into the manufacture 
of these. 

Some of the older brothers had chemical outfits, with 
which they made small bottles of dye, which we used in 
experimenting, and the remainder was left in bottles and 
was placed upon the chart along with a picture card from 
the Diamond Dyes Company, and some other dye ad- 
vertisements. 

There were many pictures illustrating the olden time 
spinning-wheel, and the process in the past. Then two 
pictures of factories represented the process in modern 
times. A study of the following slides from visual edu- 
cation completed the project: 145, 173, 190, 480, 18, 17, 
81, 145, 173, 190, 409, 480, 506. 

But the influence of the project is shown every day in 


. the habits of discrimination, thrift, neatness, honesty, and 


more interest in all the class work, and increased power 
in attacking new problems and projects. 


. Educational Possibilities of the Project 


1 The project offered much chance for reading and 
looking up facts, from such books as “The Four 
Wonders,” “How the World is Clothed,’ “How We 
are Clothed,”’ “ Industrial Studies of the United States,” etc. 

2 The children learned the use of many new words, 
such as yarn, roving, spindle, shepherd, flock, fold, pro- 
tection, prairie, drove, and the proper use of the word 
“crook.” They dramatized many stories, poems and 
rhymes, and often played a game which is a combination 
of reading and language game—“ Domestic Animals,” 
the cards of which game are made by the Cincinnati 
Game Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

3 The spelling of many new words and their proper 
use in written and oral language became a spelling project 
in itself, as each child kept his own list of words he needed 
to learn. I selected words from these lists for the class 
lessons while the project was in progress. 

4 Most of the arithmetic problems during this period 
had bearing upon some problem relating to the current phase 
of the project, and besides making the combination learning 
concrete, they really mastered some very difficult problems 
of their own ‘making. 








Brittany Sheep 











Rosa Bonheur 
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Also reviewing the inch, foot and yard measure in 
selling woolen cloth at the toy store. 

5 Welearned to sing “Little Bo-Peep,” “The Shepherd’s 
Prayer,” and other songs, while in sense training periods 
one child, imitating the lamb, wouldcall “baa,” on high 
“do” pitch, and then one imitating the mother would 
reply on low “do” pitch. 

6 The art work correlated well in our lessons on “ Rosa 
Bonheur and Millet,” as well as the drawing lessons and 
cutting lessons illustrating 


A flock of sheep 

“Little Boy Blue” 
“Little Bo-Peep”’ 

Woolen cloth designs, etc. 


ao oe 
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7 Hygiene lessons showed the relation of clean clothing 
to health, and thrift lessons showed that proper care of 
woolen clothing saved us money, with which we could buy 
hair ribbons, neckties, etc., also soap and shoe polish. 

The above is a hygiene project in itself. 

I received exhibits or materials from Mishawaka Manu- 
facturing Company, Mishawaka, Ind., Amoskeag Manu- 
facturing Company, Manchester, N. H., Fleisher Yarns 
Company, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

I found these references useful: “The Four Wonders,” 
Rand McNally Company, Chicago; “How the World is 
Clothed,” American Book Company, New York; “How 
We are Clothed,” Macmillan Company, New York; 
“Textiles,” D. Appleton Company, New York; “Second 
School Year,” J. S. Latta, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Pre-Primer Work 
Lesson Plan—“Baa, Baa, Black Sheep” 


Elsie A. Felch 
Puincipal, Public School, Florham Park, N. J. 


FTER the children have thoroughly memorized the 
rhyme, “Baa, baa, black sheep,” the following lesson 
plan may be used to take up the rhyme as a lesson 

in reading. 


First Grade 
I Subject — Reading 
II Topic — “Baa, baa, black sheep” 
III Teacher’s Motive 
1 To make the children see that reading means thought- 
getting, acquiring stories and rhymes. 
2 To learn to recognize at sight the words, baa, black; 
sheep, you, three, one. 
3 To have the children read the rhyme from tbe board 


or chart. 
IV Child’s Motive 


1 To be able to read the rhyme. 

2 To find certain words. 

V_ Class Mechanics 

1 The rhyme is printed on a chart, with a space be- 
tween the words. 

2 The child should not point at the separate words 


in reading, oaly when he is looking for certain 
words. 
VI Subject and Procedure 


Subject Matter 


The home experiences in repeating the rhyme to 
father or mother. 


Procedure 


PREPARATION 
How many repeated the rhyme to mother? 
How many to father? 
I wonder if you know where I found the rhyme. 
Would you like to read the rhyme as I did? 


Subject Matter 


“Baa, baa, black sheep, 
Have you any wool?” 
Yes, sir, yes, sir, 
Three bags full. 





* For music and illustration see Prmtary Epucation for June, 1919 


“One for my master, 
And one for my dame, 
And one for the little boy 
Who lives in the lane.” 


Procedure 


PRESENTATION 

The teacher points to each line as it is read by the 
pupils as a whole, not individual words. 

We'll have the rhyme read in two sections; one child 
will read the part that tells about the black 
sheep, how many bags of wool they have, and 
another will read the part about the three bags 
of wool, where the little boy lived. Who will 
read the line that tells what the sheep cry out? 
The line that asks what the little boy or girl 
asked the sheep? The lines that tell what the 
sheep said? Read the line that tells who is 
to receive the first bag of wool? The second bag 
of wool? The third bag of wool? Read the last 
line. Show me that part that tells what the 
sheep cry, the color of the sheep. Read it. 


Subject Matter 
baa, black, sheep, you, three, one. 


Procedure 


PRESENTATION 
Who can find on the chart, “Baa, baa, black sheep”? 
Put a line around it, a line under baa, black, sheep. 
I wonder if you can find where it says baa, black, sheep. 
The child reads until he finds the words. 

Mark around the words. The teacher has word cards 
with the words printed on one side, written on 
the other. 

I wonder who can find the cards with baa, black sheep, 
on them. 

The written side of the word should be placed under 
the words, and the child should be allowed to 
decide whether or not he is right. 

Who can find where it says “you” in the rhyme? 

The same plan should be followed until all the words 
are found. 

The lesson closes with a drill on the words. 
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Nursery Rhyme Dances 


Form a single circle. Boy Blue sits in center of circle. 
Form a horn with both fists in front of mouth, through the 
opening of which sing Measures 1-2. 

Measures 3-4 — Drop hands, sing in tones of calling. 

Measures 5-6 — Horn formation with singing. 

Measures 7-8 — All point finger at Boy Blve asleep. 

Measures 7-12 — Join hands, dance or skip around Boy 
Blue in circle to left. 

Measures 13-15 — Dance or skip around Boy Blue in 
circle to right. 

Measure 16 — Stand still, clap hands and shout, “ Wake 
up!” Boy Blue jumps up, toots through his fists 
at some one of his choice who, in turn, becomes 
Boy Blue. 
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Double circle, Bo-Peep in the center, eyes covered with 
hands, as if weeping. Members of inside circle shade their 
eyes with right hand, peering from side to side in the 
distance, while walking in line of circle, and sing: 

(Ste music on page 508) 
“Little Bo-Peep has lost her sheep, 
And can’t tell where to find them.” 

All members of inside circle join hands and stand, while 
the outside circle, who are the sheep, skip gaily around 
the inside circle, singing: 

“Leave them alone and they’ll come home, 
Bringing their tails behind them.” 

At “them” members of the outside circle skip under- 
neath the upraised arms of the inside circle and surprise 
Bo-Peep, who drops her hands and chooses another Bo- 
Peep, who takes her place. 
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13 14 


wake up, Boy Blue! wake up, Boy Blue, 


Little Boy Blue 

2 3 

Lit tle Boy Blue, come blow your horn, The sheep’s in the meadow, the 
Where’s the boy who looks after the sheep? He’s 


Wake up, Boy Blue! Wake up, Boy Blue! Wake up, wake up, 






the corn. 


7 8 


under the hay - cock 
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wake up, 
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wake up, wake up, wake up! 
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* * 1 Figure A— Fold pink paper, cut skirt as shown by 
Little Bo-Peep black line; use scraps for bow and flowers. 
Helen Lemert 2 Figure B — Use blue paper for bodice and sleeves. 
3 Figure C — Use black for hat and shoes; trim hat with 
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BMarvetare Directions pink and blue flowers. 
Pink, blue, orange, brown and black 6 x 6 cutting paper. 4 Figure D — Use orange paper for face and neck; add 
One sheet construction paper for mounting. hair and features with crayon; use orange for hands, 
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*For other illustrations of sheep and shepherds see Primary Epucat:ow for June, 1919, and April, 1921 
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5 Figure E—Cut along straight edge of brown paper, 
curve at top, to form crook; add pink or blue bow. 


6 To assemble, paste head and neck to constructioa 
paper, fit bodice to neck, slip skirt under lower edge 
of the bodice and the feet under the lower edge of 
the skirt. Paste crook to hand and insert sleeve 
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under side edge of the bodice; paste hat on the.head; 
the skirt may be decorated and many original touches 
added, if desired. 


SUGGESTION 
This lesson may very easily be correlated with the 
Story Hour reading. 


Little Bo-Peep 


Lit- tle Bo- Peep has lost her sheep, 





Leave them alone, and they’ll come home, 


And can’t tell where to find them; 


Wag-ging their tails be-hind them. 


A Project in English for Grade IV 


Minnie E. Seely 


HE following project has been successfully worked 
out in a class of fourth grade children. The subject 
chosen was, “The Sheep Industry.” Something new 

and different delights children. A worth-while story must 
become a living thing. By using the study of the sheep 
as a project, the children gained vastly more than they 
did when the teacher planned the entire program and 
handed it down to them as work to be done. They live 
together, plan together, and finally enjoy together the 
results of their own efforts. They are brought to realize 
the need of doing for ecch other and of standing together 
for the good of all. 


Questions Leading Up to the Work 


Do we want to study about the sheep? Why? 

Who are the people who might be able to tell us something 
about sheep? 

How could we get this information? 

What sort of a letter shall we write? 

Who will write these letters? 

Will the answer be for the one who writes them or for 
the wkole school? 

While waiting for answers to our letters, how may each 
one help in the collecting of literature? 

Does any one know a man who owns a sheep ranch? 

Will it be necessary to have a certain shelf for this 
literature? Why? 

Who will be the librarian? 

Shall we have groups to study different parts of the 
subject? 

Will it be necessary to have a chairman for each different 
group? ‘ 

Who knows a poem about sheep? 

Would you like to learn a new one? 

How many would like to read skeep stories sometimes 
instead of our regular reading lessons? 

Would you like to learn a song about a little lamb? 

Shall we have a book to put our sheep stories in? 

How shall we make our book? 

Who thinks. of a design for the cover? 

Shall we have “Woolen Week,” when everyone who can 
may bring something made of wool? 


Previous to this, the children had written only letters 
of friendship, notes of thanks or invitatiors. The writing 
of letters for bulletins and other literature afficrced aa 


excellent opportunity for writing a business letter. After 
reviewing the important points about letter writing and 
discussion as to the difference in the form of a friendly 
letter and a business letter, the children were given paper 
for writing. Several addresses were written on the board. 
The children were then divided into grosps and each group 
assigned a different address.. The child in each group 
having the best letter was then allowed to copy his or her 
letter to send away. They addressed, sealed, stamped, 
and mailed their own letters. We gave the address of our 
building and room, s> that the answers were delivered to 
our own mail box. Then came days of anxious waiting. 
It was indeed an event in their lives when the postman 
arrived with a letter for some particular child. The child 
to whom the letter was addressed was allowed to open 
and read the letter first, after which it was read to the 
whole school. There was apparent disappointment in the 
faces of the children when some of the envelopes were 
opened to discover that they obtained only a pamphlet. 
The letter that brought joy to the hearts, and the answer 
in which they were most interested, was written by the 
manager of one of the mills. He evidently remembered 
the fact that he was oaly a child grown up. He told the 
boys and girls many interesting things about the mills, 
and about the sheep clubs that had been organized by boys 
and girls in different localities. He told them he was 
glad they were studying about sheep, and that he wanted 
to hear from them again. ‘We struck the right man that 
time,” was the emphatic remark of a little newsboy, 
showing children’s appreciatioa of the differences in human 
nature. In order that the children might be busy during 
the wait for replies, they hunted at home for literature, 
watched for newspaper clippings, and made a collection 
of copies of famous pictures of sheep to be hung about 
the room. 

When the literature had all been collected, a certain 
shelf was assigned to it, so that the children always knew 
where to get information without loss of time. @ne lesson 
period was spent in deciding what the important topics 
were and in arranging them in order. We planned the 
whole thing together, developing our outline on the board. 
They were then divided into groups, with a chairman for 
each group. Each group was assigned a: different topic, 
so that each child felt his responsibility. Each group was 
given a certain day to report, and these reports were in 
the form of two-minute talks. The facts brought out by 
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these reports were then summed up and the first writing 
done as a group composition, the children dictating the 
sentences to the teacher who. wrote them on the board. 
Each child who contributed a sentence was asked to give 
it distinctly, so that the others could decide whether or 
not it was worded correctly. A clear and more concise 
statement was often obtained by a few simple questions 
or suggestions. The children became so full of their 
subject that the compositions seemed a spontaneous out- 
burst. Each group talk formed one paragraph for the 
complete story to be written later. Each paragraph was 
written on paper and enough copies run off on the hekto- 
graph to furnish each child with a copy, to be pasted in his 
sheep booklet. 

Many delightful stories of sheep, little lambs, collie 
dogs, and shepherds were enjoyed by the children. Poems 
and songs about sheep were learned. Some of the Christmas 
songs and stories fitted into the work in season. The books 
were secured at the public library by the children. 

Many of the facts embodied in their talks were gained 
outside of books. The grandfather of one of the little 
girls had owned and operated a sheep ranch at one time. 
One of the boys lived near a man who owned a sheep ranch 
up the Blackfoot. Another little girl’s grandmother had 
an old-fashioned spinning-wheel, which she brought to 
school and showed the children how to operate. One boy 
brought a blanket his grandmother had woven from wool 
grown on sheep his grandfather owned. 

Our completed work showed correlation with almost 
every Other subject. An event actually experienced is 
the one which becomes a part of us and impresses itself 
most vividly upon our minds, but reality is impossible in 
much of our language work. The children were neither 
shepherds, herders, wool growers nor manufacturers. They 
recognized the fact that they must read from as many 
sources as possible, and study pictures in order to know 
the story and facts upon which our work was to be based. 
This furnished motive for many of our reading lessons during 
the weeks needed in carrying on our work. We used many 
types of reading lessons, such as, sight reading, when one 
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child read from the single story, perhaps a newspaper 
clipping or a good sheep story from the library, while the 
class listened and afterwards discussed or reproduced what 
was read; silent reading, when children read about special 
topics in preparation for written papers; and oral reading 
when each child hada copy. An interest in outside reading 
was awakened. Silent reading was stressed. ‘The quality 
rather than the quantity is the first consideration in read- 
ing.” More real reading was done; the getting and 
giving of thought in real life situations. 

The child’s geographical knowledge was broadened by 
locating the countries raising sheep, comparing the output 
of these countries, the shipping facilities, and climatic 
conditions. They have learned from newspaper clippings 
that our markets are being flooded with wool from other 
countries, and were interested in why some countries 
can produce wool cheaper than others; also what is 
being done to try to prevent this importation of foreign 
wool. They were interested in comparing the shepherd 
life of different countries. 

The child’s vocabulary was enriched by new words, 
many of which were words the children will use daily as 
they go out into the business world. Children were given 
five minutes in which to write promiscuously any words 
they had learned during our lessons. It was interesting 
to note results. Some had lists of words from all the 
different topics, while others used a sequence growing out 
of some special topic. 

Valuable lessons in kindness to animals were brought 
out by many of the stories. 

Drawing periods were given over to designing and making 
of booklets. Dolls were dressed in shepherd’s costumes. 
Pictures of sheep by noted artists were studied. 

Conforming to the requirements of our course of study, 
correct expression, both oral and written, punctuation, 
sentence structure, paragraphing, and poems were given 
their due attention. 

Comparison of numbers of sheep raised in different 
localities, price of mutton, candles, hides, price of wool 
(Continued on page 538) 
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| Fig. I is especially suitable to place around the campfire. 

' Figs. Il, IIA— The feathers may either be cut' from the wood, or real ones inserted. 

i Fig. III — Drill holes in hands and insert string for bow and arrow. 

q Fig IV — Just below A dril[ a hole, insert string of cradle, thus allowing the squaw to carry her papoose. 
Hl Fig. V— Cut two of (I) from brown clot fasten sides c-d to (II) at ec and d-k. Lace Sides A-B 


with raffia. 
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Fig. VI — Finished cradle. 

Fig VII — Cut from wood, sandpaper it. Drill hole in head for feather, dip feather in glue, insert. Color figure 
with crayon or water color. 

Fig. VIII — Model dishes from clay. Bake in sun. Paint with water colors; after water colors are dry put ona 
coat of shellac to make waterproof. 


(Cut-outs for the Project on page 512) 
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Historical Projects for the Primary Grades 


H. N. Lemert and E. Kidwell 


Introduction 


N developing these projects, we have worked on the 
assumption that every child does the best work and 
develops the most lasting benefit from that in which 
he is most interested. So we have intensified the interest 
in every subject by grouping all around a central thought. 

For each project we have chosen a simple historical fact 
and approached it from the standpoint of the child. As 
every child is essentially a social being, we have found it 
most practical to introduce into each project the topic, 
“Social Experience,” under which the life and customs of 
the people are developed. In each of the projects select 
the topic. Social Experience is presented in such a different 
way that home life in its broadest sense, instead of becoming 
monotonous to the child, becomes an unfailing and constant 
source of interest. As one project after another is finished, 
the child is able not only to develop and understand the 
new in comparison with his own life, but with life in the 
countries already studied. 

Under the topic, Social Experience, we have included 
the topics products, industries and transportation, which 
are important factors in the life and progress of any coun- 
try. The topic, products, gives the child the opportunity 
to study the natural resources of the country, while the 
industries show how the raw materials are converted 
into articles of commerce and the transportation shows 
how the finished product may be carried to all parts of 
the world. The knowledge gained through this source 
is further used in reading. writing and number work. 
Original blackboard stories are written by the children 
in group work which involves spelling and writing. The 
number stories and games, based on the day’s activities, 
are played with the keenest interest. The teacher using 
this method of teaching does not have to struggle with 
the problem of attention. 

The outline for each topic, though very carefully planned, 
is but a key to a vast storehouse of work and pleasure, 
both for the teacher and the children. The outline sug- 
gests but does not limit, and the ultimate success of every 
prgject lies within the teacher. The degree of success 
attained is governed by the amount of enthusiasm that is 
aroused by the stories and pictures presented before any 
concrete work is started. As the average child is very 
susceptible to any suggestions, it is not difficult to so 
motivate the work and control the play that the child 
will be eager to put forth every effort to contribute to the 
work of the group. This work, though planned primarily 


for first, second and third grades, may be carried on in a 
more extensive manner in the upper grades with much profit. 


Pilgrim and Indian Project 
Part I 


_ Pilgrim life is so closely related to the child’s everyday 
life that he finds no trouble in forming the necessary asso- 
ciations which are essential to him in beginning any new 
work. Early American history has ¢ special significance 
about Thanksgiving time. The story of the First Thanks- 
giving, told when the holiday spirit is in the air, will give 
children a strong incentive to live the Pilgrim life. Their 
dramatic life in England and Holland, their perilous 
voyage and landing, find a real place in the child’s own 
world. Here, then, is a chance for him to have new ex- 
periences which will broaden and enrich his life. 

As the child lives through the different stages of man’s 
existence, he finds the rough and ready pioneer life most 
attractive. The making of the Pilgrim log house, with 
its great fireplace, unique cranes, simple homemade furni- 
— braided rugs, are all creative problems in hand- 
work. 

All the children may gather sticks for the log house and 
stones for the fireplace. This house can be large or small, 
according to the sand-table. In order to complete the 
house the cracks should be plastered with mud and the 
windows covered with oiled paper. Each child should make 
at least one piece of furniture. (See figures.) In pre- 
paring to make the rugs, have the children bring rags 
from home and dye them with pokeberries in school. The 
rugs are made by braiding the rags and sewing them 
round and round. Care must be taken to have them lie 
flat. It would be a good thing to follow this with a lesson 
in textiles and a visit to a woolen mill. -Compare the 
methods of manufacturing, illustrating the use of the 
spinning-wheel. After the house and furnishings have 
been completed, the Pilgrim men and women, cut from 
wood, add much to the colony. 

Before the sand-table is set up, the Indian project should 
be studied. Their tribal habits and mode of living are 
easily developed. Amicable relations between the Indians 
and Pilgrims, rather than warlike tendencies, should be 
emphasized. Use the suggestions found in the outline 
for social experience, reading, number work, art and hand- 
work in connection with the above. After this has been 
completed, the story is ready to be told on the sand-table. 
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A fine lesson about the home can be given in connection 
with Pilgrim life. Talk about the family, the duties and 
services of each, the care of the home and the pets and the 
helpers outside of the home. The children will readily 
note the difference between our complex life and the simple 
life of our ancestors. The difference in food and the 
method of getting it is something children understand. 
Work in art may be correlated with the above lessons, 
drawing of turkeys and other wild game. 

The suggestions in the outline for reading, number 
work and physical education may be readily elaborated, 
while the simple Pilgrim stories are capable of dramatiza- 
tion. 

It will be seen from the preceding paragraphs that 
most of this work is a community problem. The children 
work together to accomplish a definite aim. Each child 
does his own work, but learns the need of co-operation 
with all the other members of the class in order to produce 
a finished piece of work. This project is the beginning of 
the traditions of our country and each detail should be 
made a part of the child’s experience. 





Topic I— Early Indian Life 


A History 


The Home 
a The family and duties of each member 
b The shelter 
(1) Location 
(2) Structure 
c The food 
(1) How obtained 
(2) How prepared 


B Social Experiences (in connection with Indian life) 


1 The Home 
a Food 
b Shelter 
c Clothing 


2 The Community 
a Public Workers 
(1) Letter carriers 
(2) Policemen 
(3) Fire Department 


3 The Farm 
a Animals 
b Products 


c Its bearing on their life 


C Art 


1 Draw Indian Wigwams and canoes 

2 Paint the wooden Indians 

3 Decorate with Indian motifs the pottery, wig- 
wams and canoes 





D Handwork 
1 Cut Indians from wood with jig saw 
2 Cut wigwams and canoes from papef, sew to- 
gether with raffia 
3 Model clay dishes and beads 
E Reading 


1 Use Indian pictures, and place simple sen- 


tences given by the children on the board 
to make a story. When the children can 
read the story on the board they are given 
the same story printed by the teacher to 
keep in a little booklet. These printed 
stories are then read by the children. 


F Nature Study 


1 


9 


— 


Birds and their habits discussed 
Grass planted on the sand-table 
3 Trip to the woods 


G Physical Education 


1 


Story Games 


a 
b 
¢ 
d 


Bow and arrow practice 
Indian war dance 
Gathering nuts 
Chopping trees 


H Story Plays 


1 Children dramatize the favorite stories 
Bibliography 
1 Indian Stories 


a 


b 


Cc 


3s 


~ > 


The American Indian — F. Starr 

Stories of the Red Children — Mara L. 
Pratt 

Myths of Red Children — Gilbert Wilson 

The Book of Nature Myths — F. Holbrook 

Good Stories for Great Holidays — F. J. 
Olcott 

History Stories for Primary Grades — 
Wayland 

Drias, the Indian Boy 

Hiawatha’s Primer — F. Holbrook 

The Indian as a Product of Environment 

Nature Myths — F. Cooke 

Indian Legends — Washburne 

Mewanee, the Indian Boy 


m Stories the Iroquois Tell Their Chil- 
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A Cut-out Border for Hallowe’en 
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dren — Mabel Powers 


Topic II— The Pilgrims — will be published next month. 
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History, Civics and Geography in the Primary 
- Grades through Life Projects | 


Blanche Bulifant McFarland 
(Book rights reserved) 


OUBTLESS the Great War furnished the greatest 
publicity campaign that Education in this country 
could possibly have had. The opportunities and 

demands of that fateful period brought American Education 
into the limelight and focused attention upon it as nothing 
else could have done. And this time our schools were 
judged, not by their content or their method, but by their 
product. Not just the exceptional or the possible, but the 
average boy and girl, the average man and woman — that 
is, the average citizen — of the United States was subjected 
to the acid test in every phase — what they think, what 
they feel, what they can and will do; in short, what they 
are. 

Out of this has come a conscious and conscientious stock- 
taking, not only among educators, but among the whole 
people, and educational ideals as well as educational prac- 
tices. What do we want the word “American’’ to stand 
for? How can we bring our desire to fruition? 

Unmistakably our idea as to the relationship between 
education and citizenship is being clarified, and inevitably 
the public school is being invested with a power and dignity 
never before dreamed of. 

America has been heralded as the “ Mother of Democracy 
and Democracies,” and right well has she earned that title. 
It is for her present and future sons and daughters to keep 
for her this proud leadership she now enjoys. Whatever 
one’s individual opinion and interpretation of Washington’s 
Farewell Address and of the Monroe Doctrine, America 
in a very real sense has become internationalized. Now, 
with all the splendid awakening and broadening influences 
that will come to us because of this, let us not forget the 
estranging and entangling influences that must also come. 
This and succeeding generations must be given a strong, 
focalizing sense of intelligent citizenship if our standards 
are to be maintained, and there is no use to quibble as to 
where this must be done; the public schools must be the 
Nation’s bulwark. Through them the traditions of our 
sires must be passed on, kept alive, and through a demo- 
cratic study of democracy, democratic attitude and per- 
formance become assured. 

And let not the primary teachers fail to recognize what 
a big part is theirs in all of this. It is almost staggering to 
think of all of the millions of children already in our public 
schools, yet this year somethixg like 3,000,000 more will 
be added to that number. Furthermore, the dropping out 
of school does not occur to any appreciable degree till 
after the third grade. No other set or class of teachers 
has the opportunity to reach approximately ail of our 
future citizens. Neither do any other teachers have them 
when their minds and spirits and beings are so plastic and 
freshly impressionable. 

Because of our conviction that the chief function of the 
public school is to build up an intelligent, democratic 
citizenship, and because the most direct point of contact 
between the child and citizenship is history, with its 
correlated lessons in civics and its many causes and results 
in geography, we have made history the central] subject for 
our study here, but we have so treated these subjects that 
one is taught with and through the other, and experience 
convinces me that a separate treatment is no more de- 
sirable than it is practical. 

Until recent years no study of either history, civics or 
geography was attempted in the primary grades. Even 
after text-book work ceased to be the only method, these 
subjects were still deemed impossible, because young 
children have no spatial sense, either as to time or distance. 


They cannot comprehend long periods of time any more 
than they can comprehend great distances. 

Then geography, closely connected with nature study, 
found its way as far down the grades as the third, with 
still no history. 

The Committee of Eight established the desirability of 
history study in all grades, abandoning the chronological 
order of procedure and beginning with people. They an- 
nounced that the chief aim of such study was to help the 
child to appreciate what his fellows are doing, and to help 
him to intelligent, voluntary agreement or disagreement. 
To-day perhaps two-thirds of the schools in our country 
make a point of such work throughout the grades, with 
varying amounts of time devoted to it and equally varying 
courses of study. For instance, there are schools in which 
the entire course of study is built arouad the history work 
in the primary grades; in others, it is correlated with 
everything, but, on an average, fifteen minutes a day, 
from three to five days a week, is given to the subject. 

With the motives as set forth by the Committee of 
Eight as basic on the teacher’s side, we have his natural 
interest in the simple problems of primitive life and his 
life as the motive on the child’s part. Always in the fur- 
thering of these motives, let us keep this before us: history, 
civics, geography are all three why subjects, and they are 
literally filled with motor opportunities for the child. 
They are life subjects, and the problems become real when 
these investigations are accompanied by the motor ex- 
pressions of their solution. 

Environment, political and social and economic relation- 
ships change; scientific discoveries and inventions open 
up new fields of enjoyment and of endeavor;, ideals of 
social and of personal conduct advance, decline, and are 
replaced by others. But the fundamentals in life are 
much the same yesterday, to-day, forever. So typical 
life activities are brought to the foreground of the child’s 
mind; in his zeal to re-live this experience a specific project 
is developed, and through the working toward some parti- 
cular accomplishment of some individual or people, through 
the tracing of some happening or series of happenings to 
the conclusion, some event or some condition or some 
activity of to-day i interpreted, and not only becomes the 
basis of future interest and interpretations, but leads into 
the study of some bigger project, with its bigger interests 
and interpretations. 

In the selection and arrangement of the work as given 
below, there is ample opportunity for the individual 
teacher to make use of the spontaneous expression and 
activity of her own particular group, and to lead from 
these to any others that she may feel necessary for the 
developing of desirable objectives. Such adaptations as 
may be necessary to meet the changing interests and 
growing capacities of her pupils will readily suggest them- 
selves. Care has been taken throughout to make the 
following provisions: 

1 Situations in one subject are established in such a 
way as to lead naturally to the next, each strengthening 
and enriching the one big thought under process of de- 
velopment. 

2 Opportunity is given for a transition from one to 
another of each of the kinds of project. Indeed, such a 
close inter-relationship is established that a teacher neces- 
sarily finds herself providing sometimes for a project of 
the constructive type, sometimes one of the intellectual, 
sometimes of the recreational, sometimes the drill. This 
is essential, since we are seeking not just to motivate our 
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entire course of study thus, but to teach the fundamentals 
desirable for our pupils, and to build up such habits and 
ideas as will prepare not alone for future school work but 
for future life work as well. Attention is called to the 
fact that the teacher may note and consciously adapt the 
suggestions to her own particular needs accordingly. 
Project work becomes a waste of time unless through the 
activities the children are led to desirable standards of 
conduct through desirable attitudes, even while the desir- 
able facts of the subjects being taught are developed and 
fixed. Efficiency demands consciousness of this on the 
part of the teacher, in her planning and in her directing. 
If she goes a step farther and leads her pupils to see that 
certain attitudes are desirable, and why, then is she truly 
developing principles and practices that must make for 
an intelligent, capable citizenry. 

3 Frequent opportunities necessarily present them- 
selves for the teacher to impress “corrective law” as well 
as “restrictive law,” to build up inhibitions as well as 
habits. A spirit of investigation and of experiment will 
be fostered. Children will see and appreciate the need of 
mutual non-interference, of co-operativeness, of reasonable 
quiet and orderliness while at work. Meanwhile, through 
the physical and mental activity called forth, the child will 
know the joy of accomplishment; he will see reasons for 
the doing of what is assigned him to do. 

4 And, the common everyday things of the everyday 
life are being given a dignity and importance to him. 
Appreciation .and understanding of the bigness of it all 
will be growing up in him, and through these attitudes of 
thought and feeling, may become foundation principles to 
serve throughout life. 

Thus we are able to satisfy every one of the instincts 
and capacities of this period: motor impulse, imitation, 
imagination, curiosity, the individualistic instinct, the 
constructive instinct, the competitive ana couecung in- 
stincts, and through the purposive activities lead to pur- 
posive thinking. It is easy to awaken the primary child’s 
curiosity about the natural objects and the life about him, 
and because his interests are still personal, play still his 
chief mode of life, we group our work around his own 
centers of interest: 


Home life (his own). 

Home life of other children, studied through types. 

A development of life progress through its primitive 
stages. 

Holidays and Special Days 

Columbus Day. 

Armistice Day. 

Hallowe’en. 

Thanksgiving. 

Christmas. 

Valentine Day. 

Washington’s Birthday. 

Lincoln’s Birthday. 

Easter. 

Flag Day. 

The Seasons. 

Love of Stories. 

Love of Play. 

School activities and needs. 

Community interest and needs. 
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Le us consider the work somewhat in detail by grades. 


Grade I 


When the child enters school, he,hasghad but few world 
experiences. Therefore he must build his new school 
experiences on the associational material furnished by his 
home life and the closely related neighborhood life, and the 
simple nature phenomena of his own immediate surround- 
ings. Thus home life becomes the out-reaching basis of 
this newer and bigger home and community environment. 
Could a teacher ask a better opportunity to so bring out 
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the simple principles on which the home as an institution 
is built and so implant in childish minds and lives correct 
ideals which may form a solid foundation for the right 
living of life? — Love, the principle on which the home is 
founded; the play, the music, the physical activities, all 
in joyous harmoniousness; the interdependence of the 
varlous members of the family — they love each other 
and so they work for each other, all toward one common 
end; play as well as work among the members of the 
home; their possessions and their property rights — as a 
family and as individuals; sharing with each other; the 
joyousness and happiness of home; the outside of the 
home; one’s neighbors; one’s community. 


I Children’s Own Home Life 


1 Story. To introduce this project the teacher may tell 
the story of “The Fairy Who Came to Our House.” 
2 Conversation Lesson. Talk over the story of ‘The 
Fairy Who Came to Our House,” giving the 
children an opportunity to tell what they do at 
home, and closing with the assignment, “ When 
we go home, let us see if each one of us can do 
some one thing to help. To-morrow we may tell 
what we did.” Then, correlating with language, 
lead to a consideration of 
3 Everyday Life 
a Contributions of each member of the family in 
making home what it is 
(1) What mother does. 
(2) What father does. 
(3) What brother does. 
(4) What sister does. 
b The interdependence of members of the family — 
the family a unit. 
c The interdependence of work and play. 
d Family pleasures 
(1) Provided by father and mother — walks 
together, trips in the country, visits to 
friends, picnics, etc. 
(2) A birthday party 

Whose birthday? What birthday? When? 
Why celebrate? 

Getting ready — decorations, preparing the 
refreshments, dressing. 

Guests — Whom shall we invite? The in- 
vitations. 

The party— The guests arrive (how?). 
The presents (?); the amusements; 
serving refreshments. 

Tell the story of the party, telling just what 
part each member of the family had in it. 

Play (dramatize) the party. 

“T know a little girl in this room who has 
a birthday just a few days from now. 
Shall we give her a party? Very well. 
Since Mary is the little girl, we will let 
her choose some one for mother, some one 
for father, and others for her brothers and 
sisters. The rest of us will all be Mary’s 
guests. Now we can plan for Mary’s 
party.” 

This may take as many days as the teacher 
sees fit, depending on the care with which 
the details are worked out. Valuable 
language and hand-work lessons are thus 
motivated, as well as lessons of courtesy, 
of unselfishness, of hospitality and the 
like. Or to vary the idea, the party 
might be turned into a picnic, necessitat- 
ing some means of getting the guests 
to and from the picnic grounds, and 
opening the way for valuable civic lessons, 
and for the teaching of right and left. 

Civic lessons: Keeping to the right of the 
street or road when driving to and from 
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the picnic grounds; cleaning up after the 

picnic. 

Formal (?) geography: Teach right and 
left — Right and left hand, right and left 
foot, etc.; walking down aisle to the 
right, to the left; shaking hands with the 
neighbor (child) on the right, on the left. 

e Things to do 

The alert, thoughtful teacher will find that all 
the so-called busy-work or seat-work, as well 
as the hand-work or construction work necessary 
or desirable grows so naturally from the sug- 
gested activities that she will discard others 
and avail herself of these more definite and 
meaningful expressions of the children’s in- 
terest. Projects within projects will con- 
stantly arise, and each step be naturally 
motivated. 

On the desk make a rectangle of sticks — the 
child’s home. Put in it the members of the 
family (represented by sticks). 

On a sheet of bogus paper about fourteen by 
eighteen inches draw a room in perspective. 
Cut furniture from catalogues and paste in the 
rooms. The whole house, or certainly a liv- 
ing-room, dining-room, bed-room, bath-room, 
and kitchen may well be made thus as a co- 
operative project. 

Let each child construct a miniature home by 
pasting on a rectangle of cardboard, which 
represents the yard, a home and some trees 

that he has cut out from construction paper. 

f Music 

“The Slumber Boat” —Gaynor’s Songs of the 
Child World. Book I. 

“Usefulness” — Poulsson’s Songs of a Little 
Child’s Day. 

g Literature 

“The Go to Sleep Story” — Poulsson’s The 
Child World. 

“The Gingham Dog and the Calico Cat” — 
Eugene Field. 

The Baby” — Tree Top and Meadow. 

“The Well Behaved Child” — Stevenson. 

“T Love You, Mother” — Tree Top and Meadow. 

h Pictures 

Baby Stuart — Van Dyke. 

Feeding the Birds — Millet. 

The First Step — Millet. 

Little Brother — Meyer Von Bremen. 

4 Necessary home work and care 

a House cleaning 

(1) It rainedlast night, s» to-day the streets are 

muddy. I wonder if each little boy (and 
girl) scraped his shoes well before he came 
into our school home? 

Or, the project of house-cleaning may be in- 
troduced by each pupil cleaning his desk, 
or by telling some one of the stories which 
emphasize cleanliness. 

Then, through oral conversation lessons, the 
pupils are led to see the necessity for clean- 
ing house every day. Beds must be aired 
and “made up,” and some little girl will no 
doubt bring her doll-bed and demonstra- 
tions can be given, and “ How much it would 
help mother if, every morning when we get 
out of bed, we’d just turn the covers 
smoothly back over the foot-board!” 

Dust gets into the house—sometimes children 
carry in dirt on their shoes!—and sometimes 
the wind blows it in, so the floors must be 
swept. “Suppose we wanted to sweep this 
floor. What should we do first? What 
does mother do when she sweeps?”” (Opens 
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windows, closes the piano, covers up the 
books and various ornaments, and moves 
the furniture.) “After mother has swept, 
what does she do next? Who knows how 
to dust?” Desks are dusted with damp 
or oiled cloth. “House-cleaning is hard 
work. How can we keep things clean?” — 

At home? At school? The girls? The 

boys? 

(2) Things to do 

A school house-cleaning campaign. 

Make a poster to represent “cleaning day.” 

Make door-mats of raffia or grass. 

Make mops —a stick (naturally we do not 
wish to encourage the consumption of 
“all-day suckers,” but if they are the 
order of the day, the sticks can well be 
utilized as haadles for the mops), with 
string or rags fastened to it. 

Brooms may be made of raffia or of broom 
straw. 

(3) Music 

“Sweeping and Dusting” — Gaynor’s Songs 

of the Child World. Book II. 
(4) Literature 

“T Love You, Mother” —Tree Top and 
Meadow. 

“Dust Under the Rug” — Lindsey’s Mother 
Stories. 

(5) Game 

Let children show in pantomime what they 

did to help with the cleaning. 


6 The laundry in the home 

(1) “But houses are not the only things we have 
to think of keeping clean. Our clothes 
get soiled. What is done with them 
then?” Develop from the children the 
fact that clothes must be washed and 
ironed for sanitary reasons and for beauty 
as well as for cleanliness. A wash day, 
using dolls’ clothes, may be used to 
demonstrate the process, being careful 
to note the part played by the sua and 
the wind. “If you were washing clothes 
for a whole family, would it make any 
difference to you whether the clothes 
were slightly soiled or very soiled?” 
What happens when we get fruit juice 
or grass stains on our clothes? 

(2) Things to do 

Make a laundry room and add it to the 
rooms already made. 

To two standards, made of clay, attach a 
cord — the clothes-line. 

Cut garments for different members of the 
family from paper, free hand. Color 
some of them. 

Make clothes-basket of clay or of construc- 
tion paper. 

A poster or a sand-table representing wash 
day. 

(3) Games 

Dramatize wash day scenes. 

Play “Here We Go ’Round the Mulberry 
Bush,” or “Wash the Lady’s Clothes.” 


c Sewing 
(1) “Sam has on such a pretty new shirt 
waist this morning. Did mother make 
that?” Lead the children to talk about 
things that mother made for them and for 
others; talk about the mending, the 
darning, the household sewing. 
“How can we help so that mother will not 
have so much to do?” 
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Things to do 
Make a “holder” or a needle-book for 
mother. 


d Preparing and serving our food 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(6) 


“T wonder how many children noticed 
what an attractive window Mr. Smith 
(the grocer) has this morning. We'll 
just walk down there and look at it, and 
when we come back I shall want each 
one of you to tell me everything you saw 
in that window that you can remember.” 
A series of conversation lessons will give 
the opportunity to discuss our food as to 
Kinds — meats, breads, fruits, vege- 
tables, etc. 

Preparation — Need of cleanliness: the 
washing of the cooking utensils, cups, 
towels, as well as of the fruits, vege- 
tables, etc. 

The preserving of foods — Preserving, can- 
ning, salting, drying. 

The serving of our food —Setting the 
table, washing the dishes. 

Thin;s to do 

Free-hand paper cutting of canned and 
preserved fruits and vegetables. 

Lay a line of splints across the desk to 
represent pantry shelf, and then arrange 
the cans on the shelves. 

Make of bogus paper a pantry, furnish it, 
and add it to the other rooms. 

Free-hand cutting of kitchen utensils. 

Model kitchen utensils of clay. 

Cut knife and fork, cup and saucer, plate 
and napkin. With these, using the desk 
as a table, let each child set the table. 

On a rectangle of bogus paper paste a plate, 
knife, fork, spoon, and napkin. This 
will make a pleasing addition to the 
“home” exhibit already worked out. 

Music 

“These are Mother’s Knives and Forks” — 
Gaynor’s Songs of the Child World. Book I. 

Literature 

Bible Stories — “Elijah Fed by the Ra- 
vens,” and “The Widow’s Cruse of Oil.” 

Fable and Folk Tales — “The City Mouse 
and the Country Mouse,” “The Fox, the 
Crow and the Cheese,” “The Fox and 
the Grapes,” “The Three Bears,” “Little 
Red Riding Hood,” “The Big Red 
Apple.” 

Reading 

“The Little Red Hen.” 

“The Gingerbread Boy.” 

“The Old Woman and Her Pig.” 

“The Pancake.” 

Games 

Draw a Bucket of Water — Bancroft’s 
Games for the School. 

Play “Old Mother Hubbard.” 


Outside Interests 
a Visiting 


(1) 





“Yesterday Jane’s mother phoned to say 
that Jane should go to Sarah Lee’s when 
she left school, instead of going home. 
Will you tell us why, Jane?” “Yes, 
Jane’s mother was visiting Sarah Lee’s 
mother, so Jane had a little visit with 
Sarah Lee. I think all of us would enjoy 
having Jane tell about her visit.” Other 
children may tell of visits they have made 
or received, and the following points may 

be covered in so doing: polite and 

friendly forms of greeting — in passing, 


a 


(1) 
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in exchanging visits; bowing, waving the 
hand, lifting the hat, shaking hands; 
also what one may say in different kinds 
of greeting; some of the things expected 
of the host or hostess, by the guest. 

Things to do 

Have some child, or a group of children, 
play hostess at opening exercise period. 

Have some other grade in school visit the 
grade; later, return the visit. 


(3) Game 


“T Went to Visit a Friend One Day” — 
Poulsson’s Holiday Songs. 


b Going to Sunday School 


(1) 


“Let me see the hand of every boy and 
girl who went to Sunday-school yester- 
day.” “Did it make you think of week- 
day school?” A few comparisons may 
follow, with consideration of some of the- 
outstanding features such as: Prepara- 
tions for going, the lesson, “dressing 
up,” greetings, conduct while there, what 
that which we learn there should mean 
to us at other times. Be careful to cul- 
tivate an attitude of happy, joyous 
reverence. 


(2) Things to do 


Poster representing children going to Sun- 
day-school, made from these children’s 
free-hand paper cuttings. 


c Going to the Movies 


(1) 


When some good picture, suitable to chil- 
dren of this age, such as “ Jack and the 
Beanstalk,” or “Babes in the Wood,” 
is to be shown, make use of it to bring 
out some of the things we’d like to im- 
press. Tell the story, call attention to 
certain things to look for, lead them to 
see that there is very little to be gained 
from g ing to the movies unless they can 
understand the picture reasonably well. 
Desirable standards of conduct should be 
emphasized — how to look without talk- 
ing, how to enjoy without laughing or 
clapping when to do so would disturb 
other people, consideration of others when 
going in or coming out, too much pride 
in one’s Own manner to ever, ever stamp 
one’s feet! One teacher so impressed 
her pupils with her interest in their 
movie-going that they actually talked it 
over with her and she was able to largely 
direct their going. 


(2) Things to do 


(1) 


Have some child tell the story of a movie 
he has seen. 

Choose a story and act it out in pantomime, 
arranging in a way somewhat similar to 
the movies. 


6 The grounds 
Around the home 


The lawn or the front yard — the grass, 
trees, and flowers and the selection, ar- 
rangement and care of them. What 
mother does, what father does, what 
little boys and girls can do to make and 
keep them neat and beautiful. The back 
yard — usually for more utilitarian pur- 
poses — perhaps there is a clothes-tree 
or a clothes-line, and other useful things; 
perhaps there is a garden; there may be 
a carriage house, or a garage, and perhaps 
chicken or rabbit pens. Always there is 
need of absolute cleanliness. 


(Continued on page 530) 
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Toy Making I 


Ettie Epstein 


How to Knit Black Sambo 


F Nyooay the many suggestions for toy making that 
have been published from time to time, few will 

prove as fascinating or meet with such widespread 
enthusiasm as the making of a doll. 

No matter how large a family of dolls a child may 
possess, it will always be ready to extend a hearty welcome 
to a new one, especially if it is connected with a favorite 
story, as in the case of “Little Black Sambo,” our present 
hero. 

Black Sambo, as shown in our illustration, is merely 
a knitting exercise, and can be carried out quite easily by 
a younger worker of average ability. 

The materials are by no means costly, all that is required 
being: 

1 small ball of black wool 

1 small ball of bright red wool 

4 bone knitting needles, No. 7 

Waste raffia or flocks for filling 
2 white beads for the eyes 


Method of Working 


Begin in black wool, by casting on 10 stitches on each of 
3 needles. Knit 20 rounds, taking care not to have loose 
stitches either at the beginning or end of each needle. 
Break off the black wool and work 3 rounds in red, fastening 
off the loose threads of wool on the wrong side of the 
work with a darning needle. 

The red strip thus formed is merely a gage for the 
position of the neck when the doll is being made up. 

Join again in black wool and knit another 30 rounds for 
the body, and then divide all the stitches equally for the 
legs. 

Slip 15 stitches off the knitting and thread on to a Separate 
piece of wool. To make up the right leg, knit 33 rounds, 
after having arranged the work on three needles. 

Cast off and complete the left leg in the same way. 

For the arms, cast on 4 stitches on each of 3 needles 
and knit 24 rounds. 

An alternative method for knitting the arms is to cast 
on 12 stitches, using only two needles and knitting a line 
plain and a line purl for 24 lines. Arms made in this way 
should be stitched together on the wrong side. 

In order to have a doll of good proportions, the body 
should be about twice the size of the head, the length of 
the legs equal to the length of the body, and the arms 
shorter and narrower than the legs. Bearing this in 
mind, the doll can easily be increased or decreased, ac- 
cording to the number of stitches cast on. 

The general makeup of the doll is very simple. 


Turn the knitting on to the wrong side, and catch up 
any loose stitches or ends that may have been left in 
working. 

Run a gathering thread round each leg, draw up tightly, 
and fasten off very securely on the wrong side. 

Fill up each leg either with waste raffia cut into very 
short lengths or with flocks, and press into shape with 
the hands until both legs are alike. 

The body is filled up next, and a gathering thread is 
drawn round the neck just above the colored knitting, 
and fastened off securely, and the head is filled up last of all. 

The head opening is drawn up tightly and a tassel of 
black wool is inserted to represent a tuft of hair. A 
more difficult method is to fasten strands of wool all over 
the head, using a bone crochet hook for the purpose. 

Clip the wool all round to the right length and fray out 
by brushing with a wire brush. 

Stitch the two white beads for the eyes, and mark the 
position of the nose and mouth in red wool or raffia. 

The arms are filled up separately and sewn on at the 
shoulders to complete the doll. 











Black Sambo 


Interesting Calendars Made by Primary Grades 


A. L. Norvell 


It is surprising how much information may be imbibed 
by the first, second or third grade pupils from so simple 
a source as the monthly calendar, when made interesting. 

The common method of making a calendar is for the 
teacher to draw free-hand, or stencil the design on the 
blackboard. Such a calendar is the teacher’s work and 
is enjoyed only in a casual way by the pupil as a bit of 
new decoration. 

To make a calendar of real use and information, however, 
it must be the work of the child. Then it is his own. He 
has a special interest in each step of its making. 

We have worked out a series of calendars by various 
methods in which each child of the room has a share in 


the work. The basis in the beginning months of the year 
is the ordinary stencils, used in a different way. 

This calendar of October, in order to present the design 
as a whole, was stamped on the board from a stencil, 
and traced by one of the children. Then a large piece of 
thin, light gray cardboard was fastened on the wall 
at a height easily reached by the smallest child. 
Patterns made from the stencil were used for some of the 
objects on this calendar, as it was our first one. The 
children of one row were given bright red paper and asked 
to cut out the word “October” from the design on the 
board. Those of another row had patterns of large pump- 
kins, which they drew on white paper, cut out, colored 
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orange, marked the faces in red and the stems in green. 
Still those of another row, made the small pumpkins from 
patterns, to insure uniformity. On these they placed large 
red letters, for the days of the week. The cats were 
colored black, with red bows on their necks. The fence 
was stenciled directly onto the cardboard by means of 
colored chalk, and was traced with black crayola by one 
of the children. The figures were cut freehand from 
black paper. The “31” was made of red paper, since it is 
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a special day. Each row did a certain number. The best 
work of each row was selected and the owner, as a reward 
for careful work, was allowed to paste his objects or figures 
into place on the cardboard, thus calling his attention to 
neatness and arrangement. 

As the months passed, new methods were planned, 
until the patterns were not used at all. Each object was 
cut feee-hand. ‘ Then the stencil was discarded and the 
design became original. 

These calendars became a source of delight, and the 
first of each month was hailed with increasing excitement. 
The work was more and more carefully done. The color 
schemes, arrangements and designs became the class 
problems rather than those of the teacher. Improvements 
were also noted and discussed by the children, until the 
efforts of the first month were considered a joke as com- 
pared with their last accomplishments. 

Incidentally, they learned, beside the art work of coloring, 
paper cutting and arrangement, the names of the months 
and how to spell them; the days of the week in order and 
their abbreviations; the number of days in each month 
and the special days of each week. 

These calendars were carefully removed at the end of 
each month from the honor space allotted to each, and 
stored away. At the end of the year they were again put 
up for inspection at the Spring Art Exhibit, and by their 
bright colors and unusual arrangement attracted much at- 
tention and received favorable comment from many visitors. 


About Sewing Cards 


Minnie B. Johnson 


HEN teaching beginners to sew on the cards, we 
find that long lines are the easier to follow. Then 
we say, “At first, leave the windows open” — 

ee ee ee 
When four or five lines like this have been sewed, a new 
card is used and the “windows” are closed. 





Next come the short vertical lines and the oblique lines 
the width of the card. After that, combinations of long 
and short lines — vertical, oblique and horizontal — when 
we run into geometrical design. Following that, flower 
forms in border or square designs are very easily made. 
Color combinations approaching the natural colors of the 
form represented is the next step. 

If given crayon and blank sewing cards, little children 
will delight in originating their own patterns after a month 
or two of copied work. Some may show pictures of fruits, 
birds, animals, toys, houses, trees, etc. 

At a holiday time, the teacher might suggest a topic 
which she would like to see represented on a sewing card. 
Give your pupil crayon and let him work out his own 
conception of the idea. 

A great many times the pupil can teach the teacher by 
representing an idea that can be worked up into something 
worth while. 

Don’t be afraid to allow the little folks freedom of 
thought and expression. This is what they need for mind 
development. 

While we have been talking about sewing, these same 
designs could be used for stick-laying. 

In the early days of designing, the teacher would place 
upon the blackboard a number of dots equal t> the number 
of holes in the sewing card —5 x 15, 6 x 16, 10 x 10, 
or 11 x 11 — equi-distant one from the other. The design 
was drawn in with colored blackboard crayon. Several 
patterns could be drawn on the board permitting the fast 
workers to make as many designs as ey liked ia the 
occupation periods. 
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Bottom Golden-rod — Green stems, yellow flowers. 
Center Scarlet Sage — Green stems and leaves, red flowers. 
Top Buttercups — Green stems, yellow flowers. 


When sewing cards were not available, one teacher 
begged a number of blotters from an insurance company, 
who issued them for advertisement. These blotters were 


(Continued on page 536) 
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Stories for Language Work 
The Old Chinese Woman and the Pig 


Blanche Blackman 


(This story is based on a Chinese legend published in ‘‘Chatterbox’’several years ago. 


NCE upon a time, there lived in China a poor old 
woman. I know she was poor, because at the time 
when my story begins, she was out in the fields 

gathering sticks to make a fire. She had picked up quite 
a little bundle of sticks, when she found a piece of sugar 
cane. She was an old lady, you know, and she talked to 
herself, as old ladies sometimes do. When she found the 
sugar cane, she said to herself, “I’m glad I found this 
sugar cane. I’m going to take it home to my little grand- 
daughter.” ; 

Just then, right back of her, she heard an ugly voice 
say, “No, you won’t. Give it to me. Give it to me, 
I say.” She looked back of her, and saw an old dirty 
pig. She was frightened, but she said, “No, I won’t 
give it to you. I want it-for my little granddaughter.” 
Then the pig said, “You had better give it to me, for if 
you don’t, I shall come to your house to-night, and I’ll 
make such a noise that you and your little granddaughter 
won’t sleep a wink.” But the old woman said again, 
“No, I want it for my little granddaughter and I won’t 
give it to you.” Then the pig went away talking to 
himself. 

The old woman took the sticks and the sugar cane and 
went home. She put the sticks in the corner, and gave 
the sugar cane to the little granddaughter, who liked it 
very much. The old woman was worried because of what 
the pig had said, and she sat on the doorstep thinking about 
it until she cried. Just then a man came along. He saw 
her ‘crying, and he said, “What’s the matter, old woman? 
What are you crying about?”’ She told him about the 
wicked pig, and he said, “Well, that is too bad! I have 
to go four miles farther, for I’m a peddler, but I do wish 
I could stay and help you. However (and he reached 
down into his pack), I’ll just give you these needles. 
They’ll show I wanted to help.” The old woman took 
the needles, thanked him, and stuck them in her door. 

Then the peddler weat on down the road. 

In a few minutes, a fisherman came along. The old 
woman was still crying, and he said, “ Why are you crying, 
old woman?” She told him and he was very angry. He 
said he had to go to town to sell his fish, but he had three 
crabs in his basket and he gave them to her, because he 
felt so sorry for her. She put the crabs in the water jar, 
and the fisherman went on. | 

Presently, a farmer came down the road. He was 
driving a cow. He asked the old woman why she was 
crying, and she told him all about the pig. “Dear! Dear!” 
he said. “That is dreadful. I’d like to stay with you 
to-night and punish that pig, but my folks are expecting 
me home and I’ll have to go. But I’ll tell you what I’ll 
do. I’ll just leave my cow here. She’ll be lots of company 
for you.” v he 

You’ll never guess what he did with that cow! He took 
it right into the house! There was only one room and the 
bed was downstairs. He tied that cow to one side of the 
bed. Then he went on home. 

Presently a messenger boy came along on a pony. The 
old woman was still crying, so he stopped and asked her 
why she was crying. He'was very angry when the old 
woman told him the trouble, and said he wished he could 
stay there and show that pig a thing or two when he came 
to frighten the old woman. “But,” he said, “I have to 
take this letter to-night. It is not very far — I can walk — 
and I’ll leave my pony here for company.” So he took the 
pony iato the house and tied him to the other side of the bed. 
Then he went on whistling. 

Just think! There were some needles in the door, 


some crabs in the water jar, a cow on one side of the bed 
and a pony on the other. 

The old woman still felt badly, so she went out on the 
step and cried again. Along came a man who could dig 
a well. He felt sorry for the old lady, so he said he would 
dig a well for her, “just to show folks he wanted to help 
her.” He went to work and soon dug a well, for a well in 
China is only a deep hole. After he had gone, a scissors 
grinder came, and he left his grindstone in the garden, 
to show that he was sorry. One more man came along — 
another peddler. He felt sorry, too, and gave the old 
woman a few sheets of paper from his pack. The old woman 
spread the paper carefully over the well. 

By this time it was dark, so the old woman went ia and 
closed her door — there was no lock, just a latch. She 
put her little granddaughter to bed, and then went to bed 
herself; but she was so worried that she couldn’t sleep. 
After a while she heard the pig coming. He was talking 
to himself. “I’m going to make a lot of noise. I’ll keep 
that old woman awake all night. She’ll be sorry she 
didn’t give me that sugar cane.” He came close to the 
house and when he saw that the door wasn’t locked, he 
made up his mind to go right into the house. So he pushed 
against the door, and, what~do you think? He pushed 
right where all the needles were. They stuck in his snout 
and hurt him terribly, but he kept on pushing until he 
got the door open, and then he rushed into the house. He 
saw the water jar and thought he would put his poor 
snout in the water to cool it—#it burned and smarted 
where the needles had stuck him. He put his snout down 
in the water and the crabs got hold of him, and, oh, my! 
how they did pinch! He squealed and squealed until he 
got away from them. Then, in the dark, he rushed over 
toward the bed, and the cow tossed him over to the pony, 
and the pony kicked him right out-of-doors. 

He felt so sore and tired that he wanted to rest. He 
saw a nice clean spot in the garden, so he went over to 
sit there. And he sat right down on the paper that the 
old woman had spread over the well. Of course he fell 
in, and then he squealed and squealed and squealed. 
The old woman heard him, and she just imagined that he 
had fallen in that well, so she rushed out in the garden, 
and, sure enough, there was Mr. Pig in the well! She 
quickly got the grindstone and put it over the top of the 
well, and the bad old pig never got out. 





Slumber Land 


A little song of bedtime, when, robed in gowns of white, 

All sleepy little children set sail across the night 

For that pleasant, pleasant country, where the pretty dream- 
flowers blow 

’Twixt the sunset and the sunrise— For the Slumber 
Islands, Ho! 

When the little ones get drowsy, and heavy lids droop down 

To hide blue eyes and black eyes, gray eyes and eyes of 
brown, 

A thousand boats for dreamland are waiting in a row, 

And the ferrymen are calling — “For the Slumber Islands, 
Ho!” 

Then the sleepy little children fill the boats along the shore, 

And go sailing off to dreamland; and the dipping of the oar 

In the sea of sleep makes music that the children only know 

When they answer to the boatman’s “For the Slumber 
Islands, Ho!”—Sel.  - 
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The Nightingale 


Lulu Pauline Whinna 
(Another Chinese Legend) 


WAY across the sea is a country called China. It is 
the home of the Yellow People. A long, long time 
ago the ruler of this country, who was called the 

Emperor of China, lived in the most magnificent palace in 
the whole world. It was made of the finest porcelain. This 
wonderful palace was in a beautiful garden so large that 
not even the Emperor himself knew where it ended. It 
was filled with strange and beautiful flowers on many of 
which were fastened tiny silver bells, so that no one might 
pass by without noticing them. Beyond the garden was a 
great woods which reached to the sea. 

In this forest lived a Nightingale. So sweet was her 
singing that the fishermen would stop hauling in their nets 
to listen to her wonderful music. Travelers who visited 
China always went to see the great palace in the beautiful 
garden. Many of them, exploring, reached the woods and 
were charmed by the sweet songs of the Nightingale. 
Some of the visitors were writers and they wrote books and 
stories about the Emperor’s home. Every writer spoke of 
the wonderful singer of the forest. “She is the sweetest 
singer we have ever heard,” they all wrote. 

After a time one of these books was given to the Emperor 
to read. He was delighted with the description of his 
Palace and garden, but when he read about the singing of 
the Nightingale he was greatly puzzled. “A Nightingale! 
What is a Nightingale? Havel one in my forest? Strange 
that I should hear of it first from a book!” 

Calling a Court Attendant, he said sharply, “In this book 
[ read of a curious bird, called a Nightingale, that lives in the 
woods. They say that her song is better than anything in 
my whole kingdom. Why has she not sung forme? Order 
her to come to the Palace this evening so that I may enjoy 
her wonderful music.” 

“T never heard of her, but I’ll go and look for her,” humbly 
replied the Attendant, bowing himself out of the room. 
But where was the singer to be found? Nobody in the 
Palace had ever heard of the “Nightingale” and her wonder- 
ful voice, so the Attendant went back to the Emperor and 
said, ‘“Gracious Emperor, there is no truth in the story that 
a Nightingale sings in your woods. You cannot believe all 
that is printed in books.” 

“Stop!” cried the Emperor harshly, ‘no more excuses. 
This book was sent me by. the Emperor of Japan and I know 
the story is true. Unless the Nightingale sings for me this 
evening, you will be severely punished.” 

The poor Attendant, greatly frightened, hurried from the 
Emperor’s presence and once more began a vain hunt for 
the curious bird. Passing one of the kitchen maids in the 
garden, he asked her if she had ever heard of the 
Nightingale? 

“The Nightingale? Why I’ve heard her sing many a 
time. She makes her home in the great woods down by 
the sea. When I go to see my mother I always stop to 
hear her sing. Oh, but she has the sweetest voice you ever 
heard!” replied the girl. ‘Take me to her,” cried the 
Attendant excitedly, “and you shall be richly rewarded. 
She must sing for the Emperor to-night.” 

“Come with me,” said the maid and together they 
started for the woods. 

“Moo! Moo!’ lowed a cow from a distant barn. 

“There she is!” cried the Attendant. 

“No, no,” laughed the maid, “that’s only a cow you 
hear crying for her calf.” 

“Croak! Croak!”’ sang a frog as they passed a pond. 

“Fine voice, indeed,” said the Attendant, “that must 
be she.” 

“Oh, no,” said the maid, “that’s only a frog, but 
listen!” A long, sweet trill came from the edge of the forest. 
; “There she is, there she is, high up on that bough! See 

er?” 


Looking up, to the Attendant’s surprise, he saw nothing 
but a little gray bird. 

“Ts that the wonderful Nightingale?” he inquired. “Are 
you sure? She doesn’t look very wonderful.”’ 

“Wait,” said the maid. “T will speak to her. Little 
Nightingale,” she cried, “will you sing for our Emperor at 
the Palace to-night?” 

“With the greatest of pleasure,” replied the little singer; 
“but I really think that I can sing much betterhere than in 
the Palace; still if it is the Emperor’s wish that I sing at the 
Palace I must obey.” 

That night the entire Court gathered in the State parlor 
to hear the Nightingale sing and the little kitchen maid had 
a special seat by the door. Near the Emperor’s great 
carved chair was a bank of flowers, above which hung a 
golden perch on which the Nightingale was to sit. When 
the Nightingale began to sing every other voice was hushed. 
So sweet was her song that tears came into the eyes of the 
Emperor. When he wanted to reward her, she said sweetly, 
“T have pleased my Emperor. I see tears in his eyes. I 
need no other reward.” 

One day, a few weeks later, a large parcel, marked 
“Nightingale,” arrived at the Palace for the Emperor. It 
was an artificial bird, made to look just like the real Nightin- 
gale. It was covered with costly jewels. When it was 
wound up it would sing one of the Nightingale’s songs. It 
was a gift from the Emperor of Japan. 

“Now the two Nightingales must sing together” said 
the Emperor. 

The real Nightingale didn’t like to sing with the artifi- 
cial bird, for she sang in her own way, and the artificial 
Nightingale had to be wound up continually, so, while they 
were all busy admiring the new favorite, she flew away to 
her beloved woods. This made the Emperor very angry 
and she was not allowed to sing in the Palace any more. 

One night when the artificial Nightingale was lying on 
a cushion near the Emperor’s bed, the Emperor heard 
something go “‘Snap!” inside of the bird. Calling an Attend- 
ant he sent him in haste for his private physician. He sent 
for the Court Watch Maker to examine the springs. Great 
was the Emperor’s sorrow when he was told that his artificial 
nightingale was in a serious condition. “Handle him care- 
fully,” said the Watch-maker. ‘Allow him to sing only 
once a year.” 

Five years passed by. One night there was great sadness 
ia the Palace for the Emperor was dying. By his side in the 
great carved bed, on a cushion of velvet, lay the artificial 
Nightingale. When the poor Emperor realized that he was 
dying, he cried, feebly, “Sing, dear little artificial bird, 
sing, oh, sing!” But the bird remained silent, for he could 
no longer be wound up. 

Suddenly, the sweetest music came floating in through the 
open window. It was the real Nightingale from the woods. 
She had heard that her Emperor was dying and she had 
come to comfort him with one of her sweet songs. 

“Sing on!’ cried the Emperor. “Singon! New strength 
is coming to my body. I shall live. Sing on!” And as 
she sang, the Emperor fell into a sweet, natural sleep. The 
Attendants, entering the room, fearing to find their Emperor 
dead, were surprised and delighted to find him quietly 
sleeping. 

When morning came, the glad news that the Emperor 
would live was sent to all parts of the kingdom, but the 
Nightingale could not be found. She had flown back to 
her home in the woods. 





My lady Wind, my lady Wind, 
Went round about the house to find 
A chink to get her foot in; 
She tried the keyhole in the door, 
She tried the crevice in the floor, 
And drove the chimney soot in. 
—Old Rhyme. 
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October Games . 
Annebelle R. Bucknam 


S Hallowe’en time draws near, the children like to 

arrange for a little celebration. Perhaps they may 

invite the next class below or above them to share 
in their good time. If this is allowed, many lessons of 
courtesy and politeness may be learned incidentally. 

Each child writes an invitation to one child in the other 
room, leaving a blank space for the name. This may be 
filled later by the children, or by the teacher if the children 
are very small. 

Some of the children may be able to write original 
verses for these. Let them all try it. Here are some for 
samples: 

With spooks and witches and brownies, too, 
We take this means of sending you 

A gentle hint as will be seen 

To be with us on Hallowe’en. 


The time when witches stalk around, 
And brownies may be seen, 

We’d like to have you for our guest 
At time of Hallowe’en. 


At Hallowe’en we’d have you meet 
The folk from fairyland, 

So don’t forget the time and place — 
We’re sure you understand. 





The Witch, The Ghost and the Brownie 


Many of the games and stunts have been previously 
played this month by the hosts and hostesses, but some 
are new even to them. 

If possible, darken the rooms and have real Jack-o’- 
lanterns, or at least lights shaded with orange crepe paper 
shades. Streamers of orange and black crepe paper make 
effective decorations. 

For the first part of the program have a Brownie dance. 
A number of boys with Brownie caps come creeping around 
while there is soft music. As the music grows louder and 
faster, they dance faster, until a white ghost appears, 
waving its arms, and the Brownies all run off. 

Then the ghost stalks around the room and then out, 
waving its arms and groaning loudly. After that a number 
of little girls, or just three, dressed in long black or dark 
skirts, wearing high black peaked hats, and each carrying 
a broomstick, all chant together as they gather around a 
real or pasteboard kettle, suspended from three sticks. 
They stir the imaginary substance in the kettle as they 
chant: : 

Bubble, bubble, 
Toil and trouble 


Bubble, bubble, 
Toil and trouble. 


The ghost appears again and they pretend to be fright- 
ened. They hobble off as fast as they can, still chanting 
and turning every few steps to wave their broomsticks 
threateningly at the ghost, who follows them. 
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The guests are now invited to take part in the games 
and stunts. 

Large pumpkin faces have been cut out. The children 
close their eyes, while others are chosen to hold these in 
front of their faces. Then the other children take turns 
guessing who is hidden behind the pumpkin face. 

If a child guesses correctly, ke is included in the next 
number to hide. 

Previously hide a large number of small pasteboard 
pumpkins that have been made by the children. The 
child finding the most of these wins the prize, which may 
be a real Jack-o’-lantern, or any Hallowe’en favor. 

Cut a very large opening for a mouth in several of the 
large pasteboard pumpkin faces. The children take turns 
trying to toss a sphere, ball or marble into these openings. 
The one succeeding takes his place as a holder of the 
pumpkin face until another child is successful in his tossing. 

Next have a pumpkin relay race. Place an equal 
number of the little pasteboard pumpkins in little piles 
at one end of the room. The children take these, one at 
a time, and place in a pile again in a given circle at the 
other end of the room. They must walk, and not run, 
a step. The child finishing first wins the race. The 
winners of several sets of contestants then compete for 
the final race, and the child winning this is awarded any 
little Hallowe’en favor as a prize. 

If possible, have some simple refreshments. Apples are 
easily available, even in cities, at this time, and are usually 
inexpensive. Peanut butter or apple jelly sandwiches, 
little cookies or miniature doughnuts, or peanuts and home- 
made fudge would be very much appreciated by the 
children. No party is really complete without some 
form of refreshment. So try to have something, even if 
you have to ask the mothers to help a little. 

You will, without doubt, find them very willing, for 
they will realize that their children’s interest in school 
work and life is. greatly quickened by a little fun and 
relaxation once in a while. 

Of course any of these. little plays and games may be 
used without the party or refreshments. 

Teach for language lesson, or as a memory gem, the 
following poem about the Hallowe’en witches: 


There are countless witches roaming 
Everywhere this Hallowe’en; 

’Tis the queerest lot of witches 
Human eyes have ever seen. 


They are lurking round the corners, 
In most unexpected lairs, 

Waiting to jump out upon you 
When they catch you unawares. 


There is one we meet most often, 
He is called “Oh, I forgot”; 

And his friend, ‘‘I didn’t mean to,” 
Is the worst one of the lot. 


““Couldn’t help it” is another 
Who delights to capture us, 





Guessing Who’s Who? 
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Tossing the Sphe:e into Jack-o’-Lantern’s Mouth 








Patterns for Hallowe’en Favors 


or Booklet Covers 
Annebelle R. Bucknam 





Paste a piece of cardboard at back, to make pumpkin 
face stand. Crease with knife, or mark with black crayon 
along dotted lines. Cut out eyes, nose and mouth. Color 
orange Or use orange cardboard. 




















Who’s Afraid? 


Cut pussy from any black cloth or velveteen. 





Paste 


toa cardboard back. ‘Tie real ribbon around neck. Mount 
on pasteboard stand, folded like a tent. Write verse or 
invitation on stand. : 





And his friend, “Just wait a minute,” 
Really is quite dangerous. 


Hand in hand are two more witches, 
Here and there and everywhere; 
“Let it wait until to-morrow,” 
And his comrade, ‘‘I don’t care.” 


Oh, these ever-present witches, 
How they love to lurk about! 

They are sure to catch you napping 
If you don’t keep watching out. 





Hallowe’en Fun 


Verna’ Holmes 


E had four things to plan: program, decorations, 

invitations, and refreshments. This work was not 

going to be allowed to interfere with our regular 
studies, but rather was planned to supplement them and 
make them all the more interesting in that always interesting 
month of October. 

1 We searched through all reading texts, making note 
of all lessons about goblins, brownies and fairies. These 
were arranged in the plan book, and special ones selected 
for our program. Every child in the room was to have a 
part on the program. Some reproduced the reading lesson 
in story-telling form (watching carefully not to allow that 
old “busybody” word AND to monopolize all the room 
between sentences). Others recited short poems. Two 
good lively songs were committed during opening exercises. 
One had motions to accompany the rhythm of the music. 
A group of imaginative youngsters dramatized the old 
story of the Pilgrim children left alone in the log cabin, 
who frightened away the prowling Indians with lighted 
Jack-o’-lanterns. Costumes for this little play were of 
the simplest: crepe paper fichus and caps for the girls 
and bright-colored feather head-dresses for the boys. 
An essay on old New England superstitions proved inter- 
esting. 

2 We used drawing and construction periods in making 
dozens of cut-outs from black paper, in the “spookiest” 
patterns we could find, of black cats, witches, brownies, 
goblins and bats. These were pasted to the window-panes, 
mounted on bright orange-colored crepe paper for a border 
all around the room, and a goodly number suspended from 
the ceiling on fine black threads. Grinning from all sides 
of the room were bona fide Jack-o’-lanterns of several sizes 
and assorted facial expressions. 

3 Our penmanship lessons during October consisted 
of patient and persevering drills on letter-writing. At 














Decoration for Candle-shade 


last we conquered all the capitals, the punctuation, the 

spacing, and the correct form of addressing an envelope- 

During drawing periods, we worked out a design of a 

harvest field by moonlight, with a silver moon (of tinfoil) 
(Continued on page 537) 
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Ideas to Try 


Bean Bag Games Enjoyed by 
Our Second Grade 


Mina Hendrickson 
Primary Critic, State Normal School, Plattesville, Wis. 


E use denim bags shaped like bears, elephants and 
pigs, Children can make these bags with a little 
assistance. For language, let them write little 

themes telling “How I Made My Pig Bean-bag,” or “How 
My Pig Bean-bag Helped Me Study Arithmetic.” The 
animal bean-bags idea is not original, but the games are. 

1 Use three circles on the floor. Call these circles 


pig pens. Write numbers 1 to 12 around circles. Pig 
1 5 7 
308 402 1009 
6 11 12 


bean bag counts 2. Children, in turn, throw bean bag, 
and as it drops upon a number they quickly give the sum. 
This could be used to drill upon multiplication table of 
twos, also, giving product instead of sum. Every time 
correct sum or product is given, we count that one pig in 


the pen. We have races to see how many pigs we can get 
in the pen in one minute. It is much more fun to play 
speedily. 


2 To drill upon multiplication table of twos. Let each 
child in the class be one fact in this table. Use elephant 
bean bag. See how many can ride on elephant by giving 
quickly correct answers to his fact when bag is thrown 
to him. 

Example Bag is thrown to John. John quickly says, 
“6 X 2= 12,” and throws the bag to Mary, who says, 
“8 X 2= 16,” and throws the bag to some one else. 

3 Variation of above. 

Children numbered 2 to 24. One child throws bean bag 
to another child and calls 12. Child catching bag replies 
“six twos,” and throws bag to another child calling 22. 
Child catching it replies “eleven twos.” 

4 Reverse of above. 

Child throwing bean bag calls 5 X 2. One catching it 
replies 10, and throws bag, calling 12 X 2. Theonecatching 
it replies 24. 

5 To teach addition. 

Number children to include numbers to be drilled upon. 
For instance, 3 to 18. Teacher writes 12 on board. The 
two children whose numbers are 8 + 4, or 9 + 3, or 7+ 5 
stand, calling their numbers and giving problem 8 + 4= 12. 

6 Use bear bean bag and waste paper basket. Num- 
ber children in class. Let bear be 3. Basket be 2. Child 
tries to kill bear, by throwing it into basket. If he suc- 
ceeds, he must give sum of his number, basket and bear. 
Exam ple 


Bear 3 
Basket 2 
: Child 3 


8 


If he fails to kill bear, he must subtract his number from 
sum of two other numbérs. 

7 Variation of above. 

Teacher calls 13. Child who is 8 tries to kill bear. 

8 Teacher writes numbers from 4 to 20 on board. 


4 15 18 

16 22 8 

6 11 7 
9 


Children, in turn, try to knock down the tenpins (Num~ 
ber) by tossing a boy bean bag. When boy bean bag hits 
a tenpin he calls two numbers which make that sum. 
Example If he hits 9, he calls 4 + 5, or 6 + 3, or 7 + 2, 
or any two numbers whose sum is 9. 

We find these bean bags much more interesting than the 
regulation bean bag. 





Helpful Devices 


Emma G. Goodwin 
No. I 


Many times, especially in a large school, a teacher 
gives out certain lessons which she wishes to have finished 
during the day, but has not the time to see each individual’s 
work to make sure that it is done, and often finds some 
who do not, of their own accord, make themselves re- 
sponsible for it. 

The following device has helped me and been so enjoyable 
to the children that if I stopped it for a few days, they 
teased to have it continued. 

A list of all the pupils in the class is put upon a nearby 
blackboard, where it can remain indefinitely. Below or 
at the side of the list these lines are placed: 


| ae 
Each day the name of the subjects desired are placed 
beside the lines. For example: | Arithmetic; — Spelling; 


/ Geography lesson prepared; \. Copying done. 

As a pupil finishes a lesson he goes quietly to the board 
and places the line for that lesson beside his name. When 
another is done, he crosses the first line with the one for 
this second lesson, and so on. By the close of the day he 
has a star, and the teacher, at a glance, through the day 
keeps track of the progress of his work. 

If extra work is given, pupils delight to change the 
appearance of the star by adding extra lines. 

It has been surprising, as well as gratifying, to see how 
anxious even the slower ones are to get the star complete 
before the close of school, and they are so quiet doing it 
that there is no confusion and they do not guess the teacher’s 


purpose. 
No. Il 


This past term I seemed to have unusually hard work 
to get clear, good-sized figures, neat work, and good pen- 
manship from the majority of the school. 

A similar device came to mind. Lists of names were put 
on the board. 

If, when arithmetic is examined, neater, better work has 
been done, this line (|) is put beside the name. 

If written work for the day shows more care and the 
formation of letters, etc., are better, I put (—); crossing 
the lines if both have been received. 

If, at the end of the week, a pupil has had several crosses 
(+) a star made of colored crayons is placed beside his 
name and he often has privileges granted. 

This does not consume much time, for a set of papers 
may be taken to the board, looked through quickly and 
the line placed, if deserved, or, if when examining written 
work, a pad is beside one, the deserving one’s names may 
be jotted down and later receive the line on the board. 

If one could look through some of the sets of papers 
now received and compare them with those passed in a 
few weeks ago, they would be convinced that the device 
had worked like a charm and well repaid the teacher for 
the extra time spent. 
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Little Gentlemen 
Ruth C. Ray 


(A poem which has proved very useful in the teaching of manners 
to second grade boys. It may be used as part of the morning exer- 
cises, and if desired, gestures, such as tipping hats, etc., may accom- 
pany the words.) ‘ 


Oh, we are little gentlemen, 
As courteous as can be. 

We always say “Good-day” and smile 
When anyone we see. 

We tip our hats with manly pride, 
And never go before, 

Excepting when we step ahead, 
To open wide the door. 


“Please” and “Thank you” are three words 

That we quite often say, 

And “Pardon me,” you’ll always hear, 
When we get in the way. 

We’re always clean, and always neat, 
And thoughtful in our play, 

And that’s the reason, don’t you see, 
We’re happy all the day. 


Japanese Method of Stopping 
Quarrels among Children 


Bess Dixon 


Quarrels in Japan are frequent, for Japanese children 
are human. But the wonderful thing is that the quarrels 
are not allowed to progress, for they have learned how 
to “John-kem-po.” It is not an unusual thing to hear 
Japanese children shrieking “John-kem-po,” and to see 
them gritting their teeth while so doing. Before the end is 
attained, however, peace on earth reigas. 

I shall tell you the scheme. The closed fist denotes a 
stone, the open hand, a piece of paper. If the thumb, 
the ring finger, and the little finger are drawn into the 
palm and the forefinger and the long finger are held out 
and spread apart, scissors are indicated. 

Let us suppose that three children are begianing to 
quarrel. They must John-kem-po and settle it. Arms 
are raised and lowered as they say, “John-kem-po.” 
Upon saying “po,” the hand of each child forms a stone, 
a piece of paper, or a pair of scissors. If it happens that 
all three are formed, the children must try again, for no 
child has won. The stone can break the scissors, the 
scissors can cut the paper, and the paper can wrap the 
stone. 

Once more, they try. This time there are two stones 
and one pair of scissors. The scissors must give up, 
for stones break scissors. Now the two stones must try 
again. The hands show a stone and a piece of paper. 
The stone has lost because paper can wrap stone. The 
winner has his way. No angry words have been said, 
no black eyes have been received. Isn’t this an excellent 
device to teach American children? 

A second grade was taught this device in connection with 
the Doll Festival of Japan. At recess time, these children 
taught others to John-kem-po. A few days later, a con- 
tention was settled by the John-kem-po method. Every 
child was in good humor, no angry words were said, and 
the teacher did not feel worried as to the outcome. The 
Japanese child gives up in a good humor, and the American 
child must do likewise. 

Results prove that this would be an excellent device 
to teach early in the school year. Do so. Your grade 
will be benefited and other grades of your school will 
catch the spirit of the device. 
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Primary Hygiene and the 
“Hospital Box” 


Charlotte E. Lewis 


Last year I taught in an eighth grade, one-teacher country 
school. The crowded program left no time for anything 
but the absolute requirements of the specified course of 
study for the lower grades. Nature study, local geography, 
history stories, all could be camouflaged as “language 
lessons,”’ and so covered, aftera fashion. But there seemed 
no period, anywhere, in which I could find a place for 
hygiene. And so I taught it on the playground, at recesses 
and noon intermissions, and my text was the “hospital box.” 

The children named it that. The little emergency box 
contained the usual first-aid articles — the things that no 
rural teacher should be without — sterilized gauze, adhesive 
tape, absorbent cotton, vaseline, one or two ordinary 
cleansing disinfectants, and fine-pointed needles for the 
inevitable splinters. Every little playground accident was 
the occasion for an informal talk on hygiene, and the 
emergency box furnished the material for the object lesson. 

When little Mabel cut the gash in her hand, and screaming 
at the sight of blood, was escorted by the entire first grade 
to teacher and the “hospital box,” there was time, while 
binding up the wound, for a complete story of the little red 
corpuscles and the little white corpuscles, and how we must 
keep the dirt out of the wound to help the little healing 
messengers in their work. The day Johnny of the fourth 
grade stepped on the rusty nail and faced a circle of admiring 
sympathizers with a brave little grin on his face during the 
probing process of opening and cleansing the wound, the 
cpportunity was offered for an explanation of the tetanus 
germ, and how to combat it. Florence’s splinter, and the 
preparatory sterilizing of the needles to remove it, gave a 
ohance for a talk along minor surgery. One thing sug- 
gested another, and the health discussions broadened; 
sometimes we talked about fresh air, and the delicate little 
lung cells that suffered and made us suffer if we starved 
them; and sometimes we talked the right kind of foods, and 
exercise, and the need of long hours of sleep for little grow- 
ing bodies. The children were interested; they asked 
questions, and exchanged opinions and experiences with a 
spontaneity they never would have shown in a formal 
recitation. The “hospital box” made it real to them, and 
they didn’t know it was “lessons.” 

By the end of the term those little people knew what good 
and bad germs were; and they had learned to connect the 
bad germs rather definitely and practically with unclean- 
liness. They knew something about dental hygiene; it had 
been easy, in the “hospital box” talks, to digress and bring 
in that subject. They acquired ideas about fresh air. 

And though primary hygiene was not in our curriculum, 
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and my little people’s end-of-the-term report cards carried 
no grades to their credit in that subject, I felt that in no 
other branch had I attained with so little effort such satis- 
factory results. 





A Store Project 


Jane M. Wyman 


Y class thoroughly enjoys the business of buying and 

selling. Our first venture in this direction was a 

clock store. The children made clocks of various 
kinds, printed signs advertising their clocks and played store 
for many days. This led to a desire for another kind of 
store. Several wanted a grocery store. We decided to 
bring to school empty cans, washed cleaa, with the labels 
still on them. Each child found out the price of the 
contents of the can and marked the price on the label. 
We soon had a fairly well equipped store. There were cans 
of corn, beans, tomatoes, peas, cocoa, coffee, baking powder, 
sardines, and crab meat. Different children were chosen 
for storekeepers, the class preferring the ones who made 
change accurately. 

One day some one said, “We always get a bill with our 
groceries.” So we ruled slips of paper, printed “Waban 
Market,” the name chosen by the class, as a heading for 
éach slip. 

This necessitated having a bookkeeper, as the store- 
keepers found themselves too busy, selling and making 
change, to make out bills. 

Posters advertising the different wares were made in the 
drawing period and in the free period. Much practical] 
knowledge came through handling, buying and selling 
articles which are used ia every community. 

The following shows the traditi»nal school subject matter 
which came into this project. 


Arithmetic 
Marking prices on cans. 
Making change. 
Arithmetic necessary in making out bills. 


Spelling 
Spelling necessary for making signs and posters. 
Spelling aecessary in making out bills. 


Handwork 


Posters advertising various articles in the store. 


Reading 
Labels on cans. 


Writing and Printing 
Both used in making out bills and on posters. 


Mr. Nobody 
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pe’ one thing most effectively lightens your school work? Isn’t it a 
cheerful, responsive attitude on the part of your pupils? That attitude is, 
to a large degree, dependent upon the way you present lessons to them. How to 
make each lesson interesting and forceful is a big question. 


Educators who have worked over the Colgate Educational material for Dental 
Hygiene have found that methods which involve action and responsibility on the 
part of pupils never fail to show results. 


Here are ways of arousing a child’s interest in health-habits, and they call for 
very little effort on the part of the teacher. 


















“Our school has taken up the modern health 
crusade work. Each child is pledged to do a cer- 
tain number of health chores each day. Among 
these is the daily washing of the teeth. I find the 
material supplied by Colgate a great help in getting 
the children to perform this chore. Instead of 
being merely a duty, it has now become a pleasure. 
More interest centers around this one chore than all 


the rest put together.” BERTHA RIGGS 





Lytton, Iowa - 9 
cared for by a dentist.” pepecca SHRINER 
Alden, Iowa 
Colgate’s Classroom Helps will be sent to you without 
You recetve wenn Dp tubes of 4 
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charts and other practic’ material. And for 4 
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“At the mothers’ meeting all said that their 
children never failed to brush their teeth twice daily 
and that this good habit had been the foundation 
for other habits of cleanliness. Colgate’s deserves 


all the credit.” nany ALLARD LA PLANT 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 
“T find that children who haven’t tooth-brushes 
ask their parents to get them. In this way, the 
parents become interested in the care of the teeth 
and in most cases will have their children’s teeth 
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The Gifts of Autumn 


Mrs. James E. Scott 
(An exercise in costume for small children) 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


Witp Aster — Girl dressed in fringed purple dress and flower-shaped 
purple cap, holding bunch of asters. 

Jack Frost — Boy in white; long white trousers ruffled at bottom, 
pointed white cap, snow sprinkled over his garments. 

Rive Corn — Girl with dress of yellow and tunic of green; yellow 
and green cap, carries an ear of ripe corn. 

Rive CHESTNUT — Boy dressed in brown, carrying bunch of chestnut 


burrs. 
GoLpENROD — Girl dressed in yellow, carries large bunch of goldenrod. 
PuMPKIN — Boy in orange-colored bloomers and coat, cap shaped like 
pumpkin; carries pumpkin cut into Jack-o’-lantern. 
Autumn LEAves — Girl in white, with crown of autumn leaves. 
Rive AppLes — Girl with dress of green, with tunic of red or yellow, 


cap of red; carries apples. : a 
THANKSGIVING Day — Boy dressed like Pilgrim boy, carries turkey 


feathers. 


Characters (all speak) 
We are the gifts of autumn, 
And now to you we'll tell, 
Just why we love this season, 
So truly and so well. 


Wild Aster 
In dusky woodland coverts, 
Wild Aster opens her eyes, 
Or by the rippling waters, 
Her dainty petals rise. 


Or deep in cool green spaces, 
Where lovely wood nymphs dwell 
She sways amid the breezes, 
In fragrant, shadowed dell. 


The autumn loves the beauty 
Of this sweet fringed flower, 

And gives to us its treasures, 
In every woodland bower. 


Jack Frost 
When autumn leaves are falling, 


And autumn glades are cool, 
The first white frost will sparkle 
Beside the crystal pool. 


It shines o’er fields and meadows, 
And tingles in the air, 

It paints the cheeks of children 
With color rich and rare. 


We like the shining frost gems, 
That on the meadows lie, 


They give to us the promise 
Of sledding by and by. 


Ripe Corn 


Through country lanes a-wandering, 
Or over stubbled field, 

We watch the rich, sweet odor 
The ripened cornstalks yield. 


Heaped high ’mid stacks of fodder, 
The golden corn doth gleam, 

While bright autumnal sunshine 
Sends down its mellow gleam. 


The farmer smiles to see it, 
And works with added vim, 

To store away the harvest, 
The Autumn’s gift to him. 


Ripe Chestnut 


Down where the squirrels chatter, 
And leap from tree to tree, 

Where spicy woodland fragrance 
Attracts the wandering bee, 


I find the first ripe chestnuts, 
Laid ’neath the leaves so brown, 

Their shiny satin jackets 
Upturned upon the ground. 


The frisky squirrels store them 
In many a secret place, 

They hide them so securely, 
You cannot find a trace. 


The squirrels love the autumn, 
For the rich gifts it brings, 

Heaped hoards of ripe brown chestnuts 
Are precious offerings. 


Goldenrod 


The hillsides are afire 
With flame of goldenrod, 

From sunny slopes and meadows, 
Its plumy blossoms nod. 


By every hedge and wayside, 
It waves its golden hair, 

The butterflies float o’er it, 
And sip its honeyed fare. 
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Its shining beauty tells us 
That summer now is past, 
And autumn, cool and kindly, 
Has come to us at last. 


Pumpkin 
In yellowed field the pumpkin 
Lies golden in the sun, 
Deep in its heart it’s dreaming 
Of Hallowe’en’s fun. 


For soon in festive splendor, 
Through brightly twinkling eyes, 
Twill see the happy children 
And watch their glad surprise. 


Kind autumn gives the pumpkin 
To little boys, I guess, 
Because of all her riches 
The boys love it the best. 


Autumn Leaves 
The autumn leaves are falling, 
In gayest garbs arrayed, 
Their gold and crimson banners 
Are everywhere displayed. 


Their silken sails are fluttering 
In every gentle gale, 
The tiny woodland fairies 
Float on them through the dale. 


They whirl and float and rustle 
In madly joyous dance, 

They flaunt their flaming colors 
Before our every glance. 


Ripe Apples 
In spreading apple orchards, 
The laden boughs bend low, 
And green and red and yellow, 
The ripened apples glow. 


The merry pickers pile them 
Beneath the gnarled old trees, 

Their pleasant winy fragrance 
Is borne on every breeze. 


When Winter blows her trumpets, 
And snowflakes gently fall, 
Before the open fireplace 
A feast they’ll furnish all. 


Thanksgiving Day 
The nicest gift of Autumn, 
I think you all will say, 
Because it has such meaning, 
Is glad Thanksgiving Day. 


O my! the pies and spices 
I smell when I pass by 

The door of Mother’s kitchen, 
I sniff and sniff and — sigh. 


Thanksgiving is the best gift, 
Because that day we give 

Our thanks to our Great Father, 
Who daily lets us live. 


All speak 
We thank you, kindly Autumn, 
From full hearts o’er and o’er, 
For all these precious treasures, 
From out your bounteous store. 


}Curtary] 








All Races 


are learning a new way to clean teeth 


This new way to clean teeth is spread- 
.ing all the world over. Leading dentists 
everywhere advise it. To millions of 
people it is bringing daily whiter, safer teeth. 


Everyone should make this ten-day test. 
See and feel the benefits it brings. Com- 
pare the new way with the old. 


To fight film 


That viscous film you feel on teeth is 
their chief enemy. It clings to teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. It dims the luster, spoils 
the beauty and causes most tooth troubles. 


Film is what discolors, not the teeth. 
Film is the basis of tartar. It holds food 
substance which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed init. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Much stays intact 


The ordinary tooth paste does not 
effectively combat film. The tooth brush, 
therefore, leaves much of it intact. So 
teeth discolor and decay despite the daily 
brushing. Very few people escape. 


Dental science has long sought ways to 
fight that film. Two ways have now been 
found. High authorities advise them. Many 
careful tests have proved them. 


Both are embodied in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent. And this modern tooth paste, 
nearly all the world over, is bringing a new 
dental era. 


This pleasant ten-day test 


We supply a pleasant ten-day test to 
everyone who asks. The test is most 
convincing. The results are a revelation. 


Each use fights film in two effective ways. 
It also brings three other effects which 
authorities deem essential. 


It multiplies the salivary flow. It multi- 
plies the starch digestant in the saliva, 
to digest starch deposits that cling. It 
multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva, to 
neutralize the acids which cause tooth 
decay. 


apsadéent 


REG. U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. Ap- 
proved by highest authorities, and now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere. 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 


Thus every use immediately aids the 
natural forces designed to protect the 
teeth. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as film-coats dis- 
appear. 


Watch the five effects. Repeat them for 
ten days. Then let the clean results 
show you what this method means, both 
to you and yours. Cut out the coupon 
now. 








Ten-Day Tube Free™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 81, r104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Only one tube to a family 
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History, Civics and Geography 


(Continued from page 517) 


b Around the school 


“Ready! Rise! We will go out and 
march at a quick-step around the very 
edge of the school grounds, then come 
back to the flag-pole and stop and talk.” 

Note something of the size of the school 
grounds and the uses to which put. 
Make a point of the part of the boys and 
girls as to the cleanliness and attractive- 
ness of the grounds. 


c¢ Things to do 
(1) Correlating with the nature study work, 


study the trees, the leaves, and the birds 
of the community. 

“Adopt” a tree somewhere in the vicinity, 
preferably one that can be seen from a 
window of the school-room, or one that 
most of the pupils pass on their way to 
school each day. Study it as the seasons 
make and change; bring some of the 
leaves into the schoolroom from time to 
time. What birds rest on its branches 
and sing from among its leaves? Per- 
haps some one has a bird-house that he 
would like to have put in the tree for the 
birds. 

Visit some home that has pretty, practical 
grounds; perhaps, also, which represents 
good landscape gardening. 

Form committees of pupils, to act with 
pupils in the upper grades, to see that no 
paper or trash is left on the school 
grounds. Or select some small section 
of the yard for which the grade may hold 
itself entirely responsible. 


7 Animals around the home 


(1) Dogs 


Study Landseer’s “Saved,” or his “Dignity 
and Impudence.” Let the children tell 
of their own dogs. Lead them to consider 

Kinds of dogs — collie, shepherd, etc. 

Descriptions. 

Uses — as pets, for protection, for the 
work they do (drive sheep, cows, etc., 
hunt other animals, catch rats, etc.) 

Characteristics — intelligence, faithful- 
ness, gentleness. 

Tricks, habits. 

How we should treat them — their 
food and shelter and drink; kindness 
their due. 


(2) Cats 


“T Love Little Pussy,” or “Once There was 
a Little Mousie,” may be used as an in- 
troduction for thisstudy. The cat makes 
a splendid type by which to teach nature’s 
way of adapting animals to their natural 
environment and their mode of life, as 
exemplified by their feet, teeth, move- 
ments, food getting. The mother’s care 
of her'little ones always makes a direct 
appeal to child nature. But it is well to 
stress the fact that cats are not always 
the most desirable pets, as they are 
disease carriers. Certainly it is best not 
to fondle strange cats, and to avoid 
touching them with the mouth, or to 
breathe in their breath. Then, too, cats 
are destroyers of birds. 


(3) 


Rabbits, or any other pets that appeal to 
any particular group of children, may 
well be studied also. 


(4) Things to do 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(1) 


(2) 


Model their pets in clay. 

Free-hand cutting of pets. 

Make a collection of pictures of pets. 

Use some of the pictures collected for a 


poster. 

Illustrate “Raggylug,” by paper cutting, 
or in clay, or by drawings. 

Literature 

“Peter Rabbit” — Beatrix Potter. 

“Mrs. Chinchilla.” 

“Mrs. Tabby Gray” — Lindsay’s Mother 
Stories. 

Pictures 

“Cat and Kittens at Play.” 

“Boy and Rabbit.” 

“Can’t You Talk?” 

Music 

“See the Pretty Bunny” — Neidlinger’s 
Small Songs for Small Singers. 


6 Farmyard animals 


Chickens 

Tell the story of “Little Half Chick,” Sarah 
Cone Bryant’s “Stories to Tell to Chil- 
dren.” Dramatize the story. Talk 
about chickens — the hen-house, nests 
_and eggs; how they live; their food — 
what they get for themselves and how, 
and what we give them; their need of 
sand and gravel; the little chicks — 
setting the eggs, hatching, how the 
mother hen cares for her babies and how 
we help her by providing coop, food and 
drink 


Horses 

Sing “I Had a Little Pony.” Talk about 
ponies and horses, the help they are to 
us, something of their qualities and char- 
acteristics — their intelligence and their 
faithfulness; how we should show our 
appreciation by the care we give them, 
seeing that they have a clean home 
(stall) to live in, that we feed (what kind 
of food?) and water them regularly, that 
we drive them with care and remember 
to protect them from sun and rain while 
standing hitched; how they are often 
caused suffering by allowing a saddle or 
some part of the harness to rub them, 
and by their heads being check-reined 
too high; how they love to be petted, 
just as little boys and girls do. 


(3) Cows 


“Yesterday when we weighed, we found 
that some of our little people still do not 
weigh as much as they should. [I still 
could not put the gold star opposite the 
names of some of our boys and girls on 
the weight chart.” Children are always 
eager to get that star — milk as a food 
comes into new meaning in this connec- 
tion. In all school talks, milk as a food 
should be attractively emphasized. 

“The Cow,” or “The Wee, Wee Mannie 
and the Big, Big Coo” will delight the 
children. Then the cow may be studied 
— what it furnishes us; something of its 
nature and habits — the way it eats its 
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food, chewing the cud; its food and 
drink; its home — pastures, summer and 
winter housing; care in milking as to 
cleanliness — cleanliness of barn, of 
milker, of vessels; our butter and our 
cheese. 


Things to do 

Visit a farm in the spring. 

Make a farm book of pictures pupils have 
collected. 

Cuttings and drawings of farm-yard animals. 

Make a poster representing a pasture scene 
— trees, a stream of water, cows or 
horses feeding or lying in the pasture 
(all from children’s free-hand cuttings). 

Cut a triangle of paper for a chicken coop, 
and cut out spacings for the slats. Cut 
chickens, color with yellow crayola, and 
paste back of the slats. 

Poster: hen and chickens. 

A farm-yard sand-table — the animals mod- 
eled from clay. 


Literature 


“Old Woman and Her Pig’ —O’Shea’s 
Nursery Classics. 

“Spot’s Kittens,” in Child’s World. 
“Chicken Little.” 

“What Brown Pussy Saw” — Kate L. 
Brown, Elson-Runkel Primer. 

“The Chickens” — Holton-Curry, Second 
Reader. 


Finger Plays 
Poulsson’s “Making Butter,” and “A 
Little Boy’s Walk.” 


7 Other Animals 
a The Circus 


(1) 


When a circus comes to town, make use of 
the children’s natural enthusiasm to take 
up a consideration of animals different 
from those we see about us — animals 
from cold lands, from hot lands; large 
animals, fierce animals; something of the 
life of these animals in their natural en- 
vironment, and of their life in the circus. 


b Some wild animals of our own land. 


(1) 


Ls) 


Bring out a few interesting facts about such 
animals as the squirrel, the beaver, the 
bear, and others that might be met_with 
in their reading or story lessons. 


Birds, bees, insects 


(1) This topic may open up the way for some 


na 


interesting nature study, and be followed 
up as such. 


Things to do 


Make a circus book. 


Make a merry-go-round. 
Illustrate some of the stories told. 
Model the animals from clay. 
Make a circus sand-table. 


Literature 


“The Thrifty Squirrels” —Child’s World. 

“Little Red Riding Hood.” 

“The Honey Bee — Tree Top and Meadow. 

“The Three Bears.” 

“The Lion and the Mouse.” 

“How the Elephant Got His Trunk,” or 
“The Elephant Child” — Kipline’s Just- 
So Stories. 

“Goats in the Rye Field.” 
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keeps ycu from your work. 











Underwriters 





Teachers Casualty 


428 T. C. U. Building 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Let the T. C. U. Help Bear the Burden 


What a herculean task — what a discouraging one—confronts the teacher, upon 
recovery, who was taken ill without adequate financial protection. 

The depressing mental effect caused by the ava- 
lanche of bills is sufficient to materially retard con- 
valescence; while the painful process of digging out 
from under them, through many months, perhaps 
for years, seriousiy interferes with efficient work. 


It will pay you 


How different is the situation of the Teacher 
who is T. C. U.-Protected. What a relief, when 
iil, to be free from Bill-Worries. What a help, 
when recovered, to start again without the dead 
weight of debt to carry. 


Read What T. C. U. Will Do For You 


It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are 
totally disabled by Accident or Confining Sick- 
ness. !t will pay you $25.00 a month for illness 
that does not confine you to the house, but 


$11.67 a week when you are quarantined and 
your salary stopped. It pays from $333 to 
$1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental loss 
of life. All benefits doubled for travel accidents. 
Protects during the vacation period, too. 


Send the Coupon To-day 

The T. C. U. is the one means by which losses 

of time can be distributed so that their weight 
will not crush indiv:duai teachers financially. 


Write us and find out what a load can be 
removed from your shoulders by the small sum 
of less than a nickel a day. 


Fill out, cut off and mail this Coupon fo. Information 








' (This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T.C. U., 428 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 

I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials. 


a 











f Things to think about 

How Mother Nature helps us in the pro- 
viding for our needs. 

The many things that are dependent upon 
us for their comfort and enjoyment of 
life, or even for life itself. 

Nature’s way of getting animals ready for 
wiater; how they help themselves. 

8 The Garden 
a Visit a garden in the spring. Talk about the 
food it gives-us, and the way the soil is pre- 
pared, the planting done, the care and gather- 
ing of the vegetables, fruits, etc. 
b Things to do 

Make a sand-table garden. 

Dramatize the activities connected with the 
garden. 

Cuttings and drawings of father working in 
the garden, of mother preparing some of 
the products of the garden for food. 

c Things to think about 

Mother Nature’s part in garden growing. 

Ways in which we must assist Mother 
Nature in the care of growing things. 

Our own motber’s care in selecting and pre- 
paring these things for our food. Why? 

9 Our clothing 
a A shopping trip 
(1) An imaginary trip may be taken to some 
nearby town —preparations for going 
(packing trunk or suit-case, etc.); the 
going — at the station, buying the ticket, 
checking the trunk or suit case, finding a 
seat on the train, what we see from the 
windows; in the city; at the stores; the 
buyiag — ready-made clothing (hats, 
shoes, hose, etc.), materials for the mak- 
ing of clothes (cotton, woolen, silk). 
What difference. would it make in our 
buying if it were springtime? -Fall? 
From what do we get cotton goods? 
Woolen? Silk? 
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(2) Things to do 
Dramatize the trip. 
Poster: Going Shopping. 
Make a textile poster. 
Make a doll dress of cotton goods, a cape 
or coat of woolen goods. 


Throughout the entire topic of the Children’s Own Home 
Life the following thoughts should be developed: 

The family as a unit; how and why they can live best 
together, aiding and helping each other. 

What it is that holds the family together and helps them 
to work for each other. 

The child, as well as the father and mother, has a real 
part in the work of the home, just as he has in its pleasures 
and benefits. 


Note The project of building and furnishing a doll’s house was 
not given with the foregoing, just because it is so usual and so ob- 
viously appropriate and helpful. However, from the beginning to 
the end of the project of the Children’s Own Home Life, problems 
are arising which would lead to the steps in connection with the 
working out of such a-project. It is one of the best ways of making 
these activities live in the imagination of the children, of connecting 
real life and play life. In the developing it should be so treated that 
certain desired ends from the life topic are motivated by the work 
in building the doll’s house, and that needs arising in the handling 
of that project lead over into the bigger one, motivating further study. 
The possibilities are excellent and almost unlimited, for both teacher 
and pupils, for a paralleling of that project with this entire topic 





Culture or Anarchy P 


(Continued from page 486) 


For all kinds of excellence, moral, esthetic and intellectual, 
we need hard and systematic work. We are not born 
angels or geniuses, but we may become artists and good 
men if we can learn to express our impulses; at any rate, 
we can cease to be nuisances without becoming dullards. 
But the hard work must aim always at the expression and 
satisfaction of impulse. Then, gradually, the child will see 
the hope and meaning of it and naughtiness will lose its 
charm.—London Times 
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In Canning-time 


Oh, yessum, this is canning-time! 
You surely ought to tell, 

By peeking in our kitchen door, 
Or taking one good smell. 


And sister’s peeling peaches now, 
And mobilizing cans; 

While mother’s fixing syrup stuff. 
(My job is scraping pans.) 


And Bob and I, we thank our stars 
It’s fall instead of May. 
’Cause once we seeded cherries — yes — 
In aprons — one whole day! 
Grape-jelly-time is coming, too; 
We’re willing — let it come! 
’Cause after school a fellow feels 
All hollow — like a drum. 


And jelly sandwich always tastes 
Like more, and so you see 
Why canning-time is popular 
With boys like Bob and me. 
— Marjorie Dillon 


The School Visitor 


(Continued from page 487) 

Remembering my previous experi- 
ence, I was surprised to see that she 
was an instructor of ability and re- 
source, and that her pupils responded 
readily to her suggestions, ignoring my 
presence in the intensity of their 
interest. 

When I left, I felt that I had actually 
seen that school as it was in its every- 
day clothes, not dressed up and using 
its company manners for my special 
benefit. 

This is the thing to be striven for. 
The conversational excellence of the 
teacher does not impress the visitor who 
has come to observe the pedagogical 
life of the school, nor does it please him 
to be made a spectacle by too much 
attention. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that an important personage, 
such as the superintendent, a member 
of the local school board, or any able 
person, should not be asked to speak, 
if he wishes. New viewpoints and new 
voices are always refreshing to pupils 
as well as teachers, and school tine 
thus spent is far from wasted. 

Visitors should be encouraged to 
come often, that there may be a closer 
understanding between teacher and 
parent, and that the pupils may know 
how deeply their fathers and mothers 
are interested in the sckool work. The 
importance of this is shown by the 
growth and number of Parent-Teacher 
Associations and kindred organizations 
now established, and the increased 


——(Jouble Your Salary— 


Other Teachers Have, So Can You 


If you are a trained teacher. Be; your 
training by learning ‘‘How To Teach Primary 
Grades’’ by correspondence. Write for catalog. 


Neliie Cooper, Dept. 1, Fountain City, Tenn. 
Author: “How to Teach the Primary Grades” 

















Vrations, Debates, Essays, etc., prepared to 
order. $2.50 per 1,000 words. Outlines, $1.00 
each. Nineteen years’ experience. 


MILLER’S LITERARY AGENCY 
211 Reisinger Ave. Dayton, Ohio 



































stress —s laid upon reportsand visits Teacher Association, or something like 
to parents by modern educators. it, by all means encourage it to have 
If your school cannot have a Parent- visitors! 
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T is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. 
When you learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, 
grippe and cold have little effect upon you. Be free from 
nagging ailments! Weigh what you should weigh. Have a good 
figure! Behappy! Enjoylife! Be a source of inspiration to your 
friends. In other words— live. 


You Can Weigh exactiy 
what you Should 


by following a few simple, healthful directions at home. I know it, for what 
I have done for 100,000 women I can do for,you. Are you too fleshy? Are 
you too thin? Does your figure displease you? Let me help you. 

I want to help - ou to realize that your health lies almost entirely in 
your own hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 
No Drugs-—-No Medicines 
You can free yourself from such nagging ailments as 
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Vital Problems in Teaching Beginners to Read 


G. W. Lewis 
Author of “The Lewis Sto: ; Method of Teaching Reading and Spelling” 


E teaching of beginners involves the solution of many 

vital problems. For the teacher’s supreme purpose 
should be the complete development of the child. 

The child’s attitude toward other children, toward his 
family, toward society and the “powers that be,” his 
conception of right and wrong, the molding of his character, 
the training of his ear to hear with acuteness and correct- 
ness, the training of his eye to get a perfect image, his 
ability to think consecutively, his ability to spell, and his 
desire to read must be considered quite as important as 
the child’s ability to read. In fact, everything that makes 
for the complete development of the child should be given 
due consideration. 

If the teacher is to secure satisfactory results in her work, 
the child must be made happy and kept happy in his work. 
In this respect the teacher should remember that we are 
always happiest when we are doing most to make others 
happy; and she should cause the children to learn this 
lesson through their own experience in actual service to 
others. The child that is made happy through service to 
others will invariably assume the mnght attitude toward 
others and he will be in the best possible mood to learn. 


One of the most difficult problems in teaching anyone 
is getting his attention. The problem cannot usually be 
solved by the command, “Attention!” or by any other 
form of request that may cause the children to put their 
bodies in the attitude of attention. The best solution of 
this problem is the skilful use of an appropriate story. 
In getting the child’s attention and in holding this atten- 
tion, it is best to appeal to him through the pleasure motive. 


The beginner should not be permitted to read anything 
until he is familiar with all the ideas, thoughts, feelings, 
actions, and experiences involved; and until he is familiar 
with the oral form of the language in which these are ex- 
pressed. He should not be permitted to read a story 
until he can listen with pleasure and understanding as the 
teacker reads or tells the story. For in teaching the be- 
ginner to read, we must start with the familiar oral or 
audible language. To enable the blind child to read, 
we must resort to the use of raised characters representing 
the sounds found in the articulate words of his familiar 
audible language and in the strange tangible language 
written in these characters, he must be taught to feel an 
already familiar oral or audible language. 

Just as the sightless child must learn to feel sounds, 
the seeing child must learn to see sounds. He must go 
from his familiar oral or audible language to a strange 
visible language, written or printed; and in this strange 
visible language he must see his already familiar audible 
language, through which he must associate the visible 
language with the definite ideas, thoughts, feelings, actions, 
or experiences already familiar to him. 

Briefly stated, in teaching the beginner to read, the 
actual problem is to enable him to recognize the spoken 
word through the visible word, and through the spoken 
word to associate the visible word with the idea, back of 
which stands the object or experience. 

In order that the child may have the utmost freedom to 
think, his recognition of the spoken word through the 
visible word should be without conscious effort. It should 
be automatic. Automatic word recognition can be accom- 
plished only through a thorough knowledge of word sounds. 
And the method which most quickl , most easily, and most 
thoroughly acquaints the child with word sounds is the 
best method, provided at the same time it fulfils the funda- 
mentally essential conditions of the self-activity of the 
child, problem finding and problem solving by the child, 
the preservation and development of the child’s interest 
and the repetition of the process by which words are recog- 


nized, and not the repetitions of mere word forms to be 
memorized as word forms. 

Does the method you are now using surely, systemati- 
cally and rapidly develop the power of automatic word 
recognition? Does it make ample provision for the self- 
activity of the child? Does it enable him to find for 
himself the problems involved, and to solve these problems 
himself? Does it provide for the frequent repetition of 
finding and of solving the problems involved in the recog- 
nition of words? Does it develop and preserve the child’s 
interest? Can you afford to use any method that does 
not meet all these requirements? ~ 

If our alphabet were purely phonetic, or had but one 
sound for each letter and but one letter for each sound, 
the mere blending of the sounds of the letters in a word 
would give its correct pronunciation, and its correct pro- 
nunciation would, in turn, reveal the letters in the word or 
give its correct spelling. If we had such an alphabet, the 
problems involved in automatic word recognition and in 
spelling would be very simple and all teachers would use a 
phonetic method. 

But this is far from being true. With but twenty-six 
letters, we have forty-three different sounds in the English. 
A, alone, has at least seven different sounds, and several 
of these sounds are represented also by other letters and 
combirfations of letters. Nevertheless, the position of a 
vowel determines so definitely its sound that more than 
eighty-five per cent of the words used in the first three 
grades obey a few phonic laws which are so simple that 
any child of four to six years may master these laws and 
the words that obey them. 

Has it ever occurred to you that the child is more in- 
terested in a synthetic process than an analytic process? 
Have you ever observed the extreme care with which he 
builds structures with his blocks, and the carelessness of 
the blow with which he destroys them? In giving the 
child a knowledge of phonics, it is better to build than to 
analyze. The analytic process calls for a maturer mind 
than does the synthetic process. With the analytic process 
the child must do double work. He must first memorize 
the word as a whole and then analyze it. 

If the synthetic process is used, systematic word building 
may be taught in three steps. The sounds may be taught 
through story, and the phonic laws or principles may be 
taught through story. While this is being done, systematic 
graded lessons in ear training and in eye training should 
be given. If this work is properly done, in ten or twelve 
weeks the beginner should be able to build and recognize 
from six to eight hundred, or even a thousand, words, 
and by the end of the first year, he should be able to read 
at sight the books that are usually read during the second 
year and many of those that are read during the third year. 

If the child is taught to recognize words through the use 
of phonic laws and to build words through the synthetic 
process, it matters but little whether this instruction is 
received in the school or in the home, for with his knowledge 
of word-building and his ability to recognize sounds through 
the recognition of their visible representatives (letters and 
combinations of letters), he will be able to read independ- 
ently and with remarkable thoroughness. If you are a 
mother who would like to make such a reader of your 
child, the use of a simple method making use of the story 
and the synthetic process should appeal to you, or, if you 
are a teacher and find your pupils lacking in interest, in 
attention, in the ability to recognize words, in the quality 
of problem finding and solving, or in spelling, the investi- 
gation and use of such a method should be of inestimable 
value to you. (Mr. Lewis’s announcement, on page 000 


of this magazine, will be found to be of unusual interest to 
the primary teacher.) 














About Sewing Cards 


(Continued from page 519) 


cut to the desired size, dots made to represent 
the holes, and the pupil directed to copy the 
design placed upon the blackboard. 

For sewing, we used blunt needles, No. 18, 
and Germantown wool, when the wool was 
not needed by the government. When wool 
was not available, colored darning cotton was 
used, giving very satisfactory results. 

The designs printed in this magazine are 
among many of the shapes and color combina- 
tions originated by Italian children attending 
the first grades in Camden, N. J., public 
schools. These same children, while coming 
from poverty-stricken homes, showed wonder- 
ful talent in their art work, though unable to 
speak English, as yet. 

(This last for a hint to the teacher of foreign 
children.) 





Noises of the Night 


The baby’s tooth was coming through, 
And it was aching hard, 

Which made him cry so loud he woke 
The watch-dog in the yard. 


The dog, suspicious and alert 

W For wrongs to set aright, 

Patrolled the grounds with hasty feet 
And barked with all his might. 


The inmates of the poultry-house, 
From peaceful slumber stirred, 
Began to cackle and to crow, 
Till every voice was heard. 


Out on the streets a fire-alarm 
Was told with clang of bells — 

And lively boys went racing by 
With sympathetic yells. 


The wakeful hours wore on and on, 
And it was almost day 

Before the noises of the night 
Had wholly died away. 


But when the morning fairly dawned, 
With sunshine, bloom and dew, 
The house was calm, the yard was still, 
The baby’s tooth was through. 
— Mary Hanson 





Visual Education and Clear 
Thinking 

Among the many important things that the 
elementary school is attempting to do, none 
is more essential than to furnish the mind of 
the child with a clear cut conception. 

Tue KreysToNE View SYSTEM FOR VISUAL 
EpucaTion has done much for the school and 
with your permission and assistance the sys- 
tem will.make teaching a joy and learning a 
delight. Believing as we do in the good work, 
we request that you as teachers, supervisors, 
p’incipals and superintendents write the 
Keystone View Company, Meadville, Penn- 
sylvania, for more information. 


The little matter of 15¢ will bring 
you the Pathfinder thirteen weeks 
on trial. The Pathfinder is a cheerful 


illustrated weekly, published at the 


Nation’s center, for people every- 

where; an independent home pa- 

per that tells the story of the 

world’s news in an interesting, 

Will brin understandable way. Now in its 29th 
iB year. This splendid National week- 

ly supplies a long-felt want; it costs 

but $1 a year. If you want to know 

Ou what is going on in the world, this is 

your means. If you want a paper in 

your home which is reliable and 

ex OT if you would appreciate a 

paper which puts everything 
clearly, strongly, briefly, en- 

| NS 2" —here it is, 
th Splendid serial and short 
stories and miscellany. The 
Question Box Answers YOUR 
questions and is a mine of 
information. Send 15c to show 
that you might like such a 
paper, and we will send the 














Pathfinder on probation 13 weeks. The 15c does 
not repay us, but we are glad toinvest in new friends. 
The Pathfinder, 428 Langdon Sta., Washington, D.C. 











NEW YORK CITY 


additional person. 


pass the door. 
Subway and ‘‘L”’ stations— 
two minutes. 
Beautiful Central Park—One block, 
OUR RESTAURANT is noted for its 
excellent food and moderate prices, 
P. V. LAND, Manager. 








HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway at 63rd Street 


ueeet Beth 92-00 witieees, $3.00 


—— bedroom 
and bath, $4. 00 
Add to the above rates,$!.00for each 


All Surface Cars and Fifth Avenue Busses 














HE chores which a faithful 

tube of glue tucked away in 
your desk is ready to do, are 
numberless. Book-bindings al- 
Ways need mending; there are 
portfolios to be hastily made from 
cardboard. What would you do 
on days of school exhibitions, 
when all the little odd jobs pre- 
sent themselves, without the 
stickum that holds and holds 
tight ? 
Dennison’s glue is a household neces- 
sity, an office necessity, and a school 
requirement. And the people in the 


wood-working industry who must have 
the best adhesives specify Dennison’s. 


For school use, it’s put up in handy air- 
tight tubes with that patent-pin feature 
which does away with messy, sticky 
brush work. Begin today to let this fast 
friend be your handy helper. 


Stationers, department stores and many 
druggists carry it. 
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Try the handy helpfulness 
of Dennison’s Glue 








Send for a free sample of 
Dennison’s Glue 


It is well worth having and gives 
teachers a good idea of the conven- 
ience that comes with a handy tube 
of Dennison's glue. 
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DENNISON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. wu. Framingham, ‘Mass. 


Please send me that useful free sample otf 
Dennison's glue. 


Address 


0 I have put an X in this square to show 
that I'm anxious to know what other useful 
products Dennison makes for my home. 
Please send me your free Handy Book. 











Crown 8vo. 





235 Pages. 


135 Illustrations. 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 


Tested in the. Study by Educational Experts. Tested in 
the classes of more than 20,000 Schools. 
steadily risen in popularity. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


Home Geography has 


Cloth, 75 cents. 


CHICAGO 
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Talking Together 


Children’s Book Week 


The November issue of Primary Epvucation will be 
“Book Number.” The publishers’ have appointed the 
week of November 13-19 as Children’s Book Week, and 
this is an excellent time to emphasize the subject in school. 
We shall publish many suggestions for doing so next 
month, but meanwhile teachers should be thinking of the 
matter and collecting all the ideas and material that come 
their way. We are convinced that few teachers outside 
the large cities, where there are well-equipped children’s 
libraries, realize the wealth of material publishers have to 
offer them. In the millennium a large and perfectly ap- 
pointed library will be a part of every schoolhouse, but 
until then, the interest in books, like so much else, must 
depend on the energy and resource of the teacher. 





A Departure in Securing 
Teachers 


Loan to Teachers 


The Board of Education of the Province of New Bruns- 
wick, beginning September, 1921, will loan money to 
students who possess the necessary academic standing for 
admission, and who require financial assistance to enable 
them to complete the Normal School Courses. 

The maximum amount loaned to any student will be 
four hundred dollars ($400), which will be advanced at the 
rate of fifty dollars ($50), per month during eight (8) months, 
beginning September 15, in each year. 

The loan will be repayable over three (3) years (half- 
yearly), with interest, the first payment to be made six (6) 
months after graduation. 

A condition will be imposed upon those who take advan- 
tage of the loan — that they agree to teach in New Brurs- 
wick for three years and until such time as the loan is repaid. 


Further information may be obtained by applying to the 
Education Office, Fredericton, N. B. 





Some Innovations that Make 
for Efficiency in Teacher 
Training 


One of the most acute problems which confront Normal 
Schools is that of insuring adequate knowledge of the 
common branches on the part of those who graduate. 
In the State Normal School at Bellingham, Washington, 
this problem is being solved in a new way. Standardized 
tests in common branches are being given to all its students. 
It is expected that they will meet as a minimum the standard 
reauired for the eighth grade. After the policy has become 
well established, these standards will be gradually raised. 

The passing of standardized tests is made a condition 
of admission to courses in special methods and to practice 
teaching. Also, it is a pre-requisite for any certificate 
issued by the school. Those who fail in any standardized 
test, must take that subject in class. They are assigned 
to this review class without increasing the number of hours 
per week in their regular schedule of work. While they 
must earn a credit in this course, this credit does not count 
toward graduation. Thus, a knowledge of the common 
branches is made compulsory for progress in the Normal 
School course, and lack of such knowledge lengthens the 
time taken to complete the course. 

In addition to this forward step, all students are required 
to undergo a physical examination and they must take such 
remedial steps as may be necessary to correct physical 
defects and improve their health. After such steps have 
been taken, they are given another examination. The re- 
sults of the physical examination and their health records 





“Poems that Grip 


Usually you have to search through man 
to find just the gems that you want 
scholars—and then many of the best you cannot 


find. Here is a book— 


101 Famous Poems 


— at.a strikingly low price, that is just the thing for school 
It has Kipling and Longfellow, and the best—the very — 


use. 
choicest gems—of them all. 


It was particularly prepared for school use, 
and no expense was spared in the making, 
although it is sold at only 25c per copy. Then 
in the back is a Prose Supplement with the 
immortal works that you will want each 
pupil familiar with—the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, Letter to Mrs. Bixby, Gettysburg Address, etc. 


Other Cable 


Books: ° e 25c per copy in any 
101 Best Songs. Prices: quantity. No Free 
Everyday Songs. Samples. Order a sage copy 

F ners Seeeh- and judge it for yourself. 
Write for Prices. 


THE CABLE CO., 1201 Cable Bldg., Chicago 





are put on file in the office of the ap- 
pointment bureau. Mental tests are 
given to all students, and their rating, 
likewise, is put on file in the office of 
the appointment bureau. While phy- 
sical and mental ratings are not at the 
present time made public, nor given 
to those who seek teachers, they are a 
very important aid to the bureau in 
making intelligent recommendations. 


books 


or your 





What to Look for 


in November 


Teaching the best use of the Public 
Library to primary school children. 

The Children’s Home Library Move- 
ment. 

An article on Children’s Books by a 
successful librarian of a children’s 
library. 

Literature for Children—Special sub- 
ject, Horace Scudder. 

A Silk Project to follow the Wool 
Project published in October. 

The “City Market,” a project with 
illustrations. 

Historical Project— The Pilgrims, 
with cut-outs. 

November Projects and Programs 
for all the primary grades. 

History, Civics and Geography in the 
Primary Grades through Life Projects. 
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NEW WALL MAPS 


8 large Wall Maps in Spring Roller 
Hardwood Cabinet, only $29.80, Manila 
Edition, 44x56 in. United States, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, North America, 
South America, Eastern Hemisphere 
and Western Hemisphere. Urge your 
trustees to order for you. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
Scientific School Map Makers 


460 E. Ohfto St. Chicago 
(PE-9) 
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Medication by Inhalation 


For the relief of Colds, Coughs, Catarrh, 
Throat Tickle, Husky Voice, Asthma, Hay 
Fever or any irritation of the air passages. 


Relief guaranteed. Recommended by leading physicians. 
Conveniently carried in pocket or purse. Absolutely 
harmless. No menthol, eucalyptol, camphor. 


Price 50c Stamps accepted 


THE ARROW COMPANY 
1506 St. Clair Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


BIG PROFIT 
NO PEDDLING OR CANVASSING 


Ask for information 


EMRICH REHBERGER 





1357 Third Ave., New York 





, Restores Color and 
“i Beauty to Gray and Faded Hai 
60c. and $1.00 at Droge ists. 
ZA itiscax Chem Whe. Pate N.Y 











Arts Course 


School Movement Wrtin ting Books 


Practical Writing Course 
School Art Materials 
Schoolroom Pictures 

School Supplies 


CS SUPE; 


Write Nearest Agency 


i 








Hallowe’en Fun 
(Continued from page 523) 


on a dark-blue sky. This design was 
placed on the front fold of yellow 
stationery. Water colors were used by 
older pupils and crayolas by the rest. 
Just under the picture was neatly 
written in ink the following verse, 
composed by the language class: 


For Hallowe’en fun 
To our schoolroom come 
Next Monday night at eight. 
We'll frolic some! 
Now everyone 
Please come, and don’t be late. 


On the inner fold of the invitation 
we pasted a black silhouette, like the 
ones used for decoration. Envelope 
flaps were fastened with gummed seals 
of appropriate designs. The letters 
were carried home to “Mother and 
the others at home” in person by the 
proud authors. 

4 Plenty of big red-cheeked apples 
were brought to school, and on the last 
afternoon we carved out eyes, nose 
and mouth on them, like little Jack-o’- 
lanterns. Smalloranges were also fitted 
out with faces by the aid of black 
crayola and long noses of cork. With 
bright-colored paper caps fastened on 
rakishly with a common pin, we agreed 
that they looked “terribly much” like 
old witches. Arranged all about the 
room, on the chalk-trough, the window- 
ledges, etc., they made a delightful 
display. After the program, paper 
napkins and plates were passed. A 
simple menu of sandwiches, lemonade 
and cookies was served. The funny- 
faced apples and oranges were taken 
down and eaten too, amid squeals of 
delight from the tiny folks. 


University Extension Method 


More than thirty of America’s leading 
universities now offer instruction by the 
University Extension Method. Fully two- 
thirds of the work required for a degree from 
the best colleges can be taken by this method. 

University Extension Conservatory, pro- 
prietor of the Siegel-Myers School (with a 
faculty composed of master teachers in all 
branches of music), is the only recognized 
Conservatory of Music giving lessons by the 
University Extension Method, grading ex- 
amination papers on each lesson. The teach- 
ers dictate individual personal letters to 
correct faults and make clear all doubtful 
points. The instruction of a Master — the 
individual touch of an accomplished teacher — 
is yours to comimand from the very moment 
you enroll. 





Teachers Wanted 
$100 to $150 a Month 


All teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
ment examinations constantly being held 
throughout the entire country. Thousands 
of permanent positions are to be filled at from 
$1100 to $1800; have short hours and annual 
vacations, with full pay. Those interested 
should write immediately to Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dept. R237, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing all examination dates and 
places and large descriptive book, showing 
the positions open and giving many sample 
examination questions, which will be sent free 
of charge. 


of Registration and Education. 








TRAINING SCHOOL FoR NURSES 


Michael Reese Hospital 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department 
3 year course. 
Practical and Theoretical Class Instruction. 
Graduates eligible for State Registration. 


Entrance Requirements: Physical fitness, 4 


mag High School or its educational equiva- 


ent. Textbooks, uniforms, room, board and 
monthly allowance during training. Classes 


forming January, April and September. 


For further information apply to 
Miss M. H. Mackenzie 


: Superintendent of Nurses 
Box 32, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, III. 


MOVING 
PICTURE 
MACHINE 


Fine moving picture machine with sap- 
CAl ply of films. Easy to operate, by oilor 
olectricity. Free. for oe < ling or paly 13 12 














cosTUMES 
SCHOOL PLAYS 


We furnish costumes, 
wigs,etc.,for ail school 
lays and operas. 
Bh: akesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 39 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 

tion address 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 


sew. uste Fireet 


Chicago, tl. 














WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Three year course. Registered by the State of Illinois, 
Theoretical and practical class work throughout. All 
departments. Maintenance provided as well as an 
allowance each month. For further information write. 


Supt. Nursing School, 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 





* 


Select your own fF 


subject,thensub 5 F 


mit your poem to 

us. We write the music and publish. 

LEO a Composer to the 

American pe t, is at the head of our staff 
“MEET MI 

TONIGHT IN DRE AMLAND,”’ “LET MI 

CALL Y‘¢ SWEETHEART.” Sale 


the millions of copies. Send us a poem t 


“aapatne hi 7 uccesses are 








| 
| 
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DRAWING g 


DO you teach drawing ? 
DO you teach it successfully ? 
DO you dread an examination in drawing ? 


If you want help, here is your chance. 
Manuals covering all phases and all grades. 
Will enable you to pass any ordinary exam- 
ination in Drawing. (If you read and prac- 
tice.) A Drawing System you can under- 
stand and teach successfully. 

Some of the chapters: First Year 
Drawing, Action Drawing, Drawing of Trees, 
Relative Size of Objects, Primary Pen Draw- 
ing, Quick Drawing, Drawing of Birds, Ani- 
mals, Teaching of Color, Brush Drawing, 
How to Teach Water Color, Perspective, 
Cube, Oblique Drawing, Cylinders, Drawing 
Reflections, Light and Shade, Pen Drawing, 
Human Head, Chalk Modeling, Decorative 
Design, Constructive Drawing and 17 other 
chapters. 


AUGSBURG DRAWING MANUALS 
553 PAGES—38 CHAPTERS 
Sent Postpaid on Receipt of $2.26 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Drawing Department 2457 Prairie Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











THE NEW BARNES READERS 
The Silent Reading Readers 


By DresseL, RoBpins and GRAFF 


1. THE NEW BARNES READERS develop Silent Reading 
beginning in the First Grade. They are the only Readers 
published that are modern from this point of view. 

2. THE NEW BARNES READERS are the only Readers 
published that have made definite provision for standardized 
tests whereby the teacher may méasure the progress of the 
individual and the class. 

3. THE NEW BARNES READERS are content Readers 
and many of the selections have not appeared in any other 
series. 

4. THE NEW BARNES READERS are as nearly mechanically 
perfect as the modern bookmaker can make them. 

5. THE NEW BARNES READERS are pedagogical when 
measured by modern standards developed through scientific 
investigation and study. 


Ready Now — 
Primer, Book One, Book Two, Book Three and 
Teachers’ Manuals for First Three Years 
Ready November 1 — 
Book Four and Teachers’ Manual 


Monograph on Silent Reading 
by Supt. Dressel free to teachers 





THE A. S. BARNES COMPANY 
Laidlaw Brothers 


Educational Publishers 
1922 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago 


30 Irving Place 
New York 














A Project in English 


(Continued from page 509) 


now as compared with two years ago, and the probable 
cost of outfitting a herder on the range formed the basis 
for many problems in arithmetic. 

Their dependence upon the sheep for much of their 
comfort and the need of caring for and protecting these 
animals was the motive underlying the study of sheep. 
The source of the woolen materials used for their warm 
clothing and the bond between the child, sheep and manu- 
facturer was brought home as never before. 

People are fast awakening to the fact that, “The school 
life of a child is the acquisition period instead of the in- 
quisition,” and that there is a relation between the daily 
tasks of a pupil and his future life. His ideas will live, 
grow and become perfected, and some day he may be a 
strong factor in a great surging movement of industrial 
progress. 

This work furnished a real motive for oral and written 
composition. A large interest centers around a topic when 
it is assigned to a group of children for study to be presented 
later to their classmates. The experience of appearing 
before the whole school cannot help but result in greater 
self-possession. A child who has not been accustomed to 
expressing himself before a large audience is timid and 
shrinking. He stammers and hesitates. Words do not 
come to him readily. 

The teacher, of course, needs to think through the 
difficulties, so that total failure may be avoided for the 
child. The project idea is no “snap,” but requires initiative 
and activity oa the part of the teacher. Schemes must be 
corstantly used for developing independence and initiative 


in the child. Points of difficulty which seem simple, when 
worked out by the child, may produce more wonderful 
results than were thought possible at first. Train the 
child to do his own thinking. The project method of 
teaching, if properly carried out, is one of the strongest 
forces at work to-day to develop democracy. We should 
see in each child the potential adult, and plan not alone 
for the present but for the future. 
In Dr. Charles McMurry’s new book, “Teaching by 
Projects,” he says, “The term project belongs in one sense 
to the language of plans and schemes in active life. The 
school is absorbing into itself as fast as it can the big things 
of life, the schemes that men and women are chiefly con- 
cerned about, and’these are becoming our school topics.” 





A Third Grade Health Project 


(Continued from page 489) 


produced in the auditorium. In our more advanced 3A 
class each boy wrote an individual play. The best plays 
were chosen and the writers of these plays chose who were 
to take part. These latter boys then rehearsed their parts 
and when they were ready, they gave plays in the audi- 
torium. The language side of health work was brought 
to a beautiful climax by these plays. 

The entire project covered about a month’s time and, 
judged by the interest and enthusiasm shown by the boys, 
it was a pronounced success. It is surprising to find the 
amount of work in connection with the required course of 
study which can be covered by such a project and also the 
wonderful amount of correlation that actually exists if we 
will only discover it. 
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Book Note 
Socialized, Dramatized Recitations. ALEx- 
ANDER-DEWEY ARITHMETIC. By Georgia 


Alexander, District Superintendent of Indian- 
apolis Schools, and John Dewey, Professor in 
Columbia University. Longmans, Green & 
Co., Publishers, 449 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, 2457 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 

Elementary Book, 240 pages, 76 cents, 
Intermediate Book, 271 pages, 80 cents. Ad- 
vanced Book, 304 pages, 88 cents. 

Expression and not repression is the aim of 
this arithmetic. Therefore it makes extensive 
use of Dramatics, The Play Spirit, Story 
Problems. It is full of life and makes arith- 
metic real for the pupil and thus provides a 
powerful agent for better results. 

The arithmetical ideas gained through this 
social introduction are made automatic 
through scientific practice which later culmi- 
nates in their application to new concrete 
situations. The subject matter is of con- 
temporary interest, which brings into the 
otherwise isolated schoolroom the great world 
where mathematics is found in every basic 
activity. The desideratum is an intelligent, 
skillful pupil. 

The books comprise a child’s series. The 
lessons are so carefully graded that the average 
child can from the first instruct himself and 
his fellows in the socialized democratic recita- 
tion often through dramatization. His edu- 
cation comes from within and is not super- 
imposed by his teacher. The subject matter 
develops from household activities to a wide 
range of absorbingly interesting lessons on 
civic and national life. 


All number relations are developed from 
their true basis— the decimal system. Bal- 
ance and clarity of thought result. Number 
combinations are made automatic by syste- 
matic practice — often through games. All 
types of objective illustration are used: toys, 
the abacus, group counters (ratio), sticks, 
paper construction, drawing, paper money, 
squared paper for fractions, graphs, etc. 

Advance work is presented gradually and 
logically. Reviews are constant and varied. 
Probably seventy-five per cent of the work 
is given to review and practice. 


Fully fifty per cent of the work is to be 
done without pencil. Much space is devoted 
to commercial computation. Practical short 
methods are taught including the use of aliquot 
parts. In the Advanced Arithmetic will be 
found the “Banker’s Method” for computing 
common interest—the method used in all 
large business houses. 


There are thrift lessons exemplifying a use 
for compound interest; the Metric System 
grows from a lesson on aviation; Foreign 
Money from the support of a World War 
orphan; Simple Bookkeeping from the Govern- 
ment Table of Household Budgets, etc. 

In all, the “ Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic’”’ 
is scientific, practical, and timely. It stimu- 
lates the child to self-activity and shows him 
a reason for his study of arithmetic. 





New School Entertainments are found in out 
free Help-U Catalog of Plays, Drills, Songs, etc. Ge 
ready now for Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving and Christmas: 
Get— 


Emily’s Dream—a Geography Play........ 25c 
Princess Rosy Cheeks—a Health Play.....25c 
Help-U Dialog and Recitation Book....... 40c 
A Bunch of Stunts for Hallowe’en......... 75c 
Ten Good Christmas Pantomimes......... 40c 


Hundreds of others. 
THE ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT 
“The House That Helps” 
also 944 So. Logan St., DENVER, CoLo. 


HOUSE 


FRANKLIN, O. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PL. AY How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 

Speakers, Monologues, Folk Dances, Operettas, 
Pageants, Musical Readings, Finger Plays, Motion & Pantomime 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 


all Holidays, Minstrel Jokes, 
Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, | )jow Minstrel Choruses. 
Musical Comedies and Re- 


etc. Forall ages and occasions. 
:. ry! aay co vues, suitable for high school 
and college presentation. 














in receiving class. 





PHONETIC DRILL 


BOOKLET — A SOUND FIXER and GAME DRILL 


Class looks forward to the short, snappy drill each day. 
Sample copy on request. 


B. E. MARSHALL, 1717 Orange St., Bakersfield, Calif. 


a2 


CENTS 


Use 
WRITE NOW. 











Piano 
Cornet 
Violin 
Harmony 
Guitar 
Banjo 
Mandolin 


Voice 
PuablicSchoo! 
Music 











Let a Master 
Teach You Music 


You can take music lessons under 
America’s Master Teachers in the 
privacy and quiet of your own home at 
small cost. You can learn to play any 
branch of music in a short time with 
the same ease and success as though 
you came to Chicago to study. You can 
thus satisfy your musical ambitions 
whether for pleasure, accomplishment, 
or professional success. The lessons are 
a marvel of simplicity and complete- 


ness. The ideal of a genuine conservatory of music for home 
study based upon lessons containing the cream of the life’s 
teaching experience of master musicians reinforced by the 
individual instruction of specialists is now attained. 

Write, telling us the course you are interested in and we 
will send our catalog describing the course you want. 


University Extension Conservatory 
452:Siegel Meyers Building 


Chicago, Illinois 








SEAT WORK 






























































PRIMARY LANCUACE CARDS 


60 CARDS—600 SENTENCES— 50 CENTS 








Fifty-Nine More Similar to This One 
to— too —two Here is a partial list 
I was late for the car, so I any-no—Card No. 45 
walked. cry-cries—Card No. 21 
: : > done-did—Card No. 8 
a a toes — every—very—Card No. 19 
walk. : for-fore-fou r—Card No. 2 
Those children are how-who—Card No. 46 
small be out alone. | at cote yh tag 
| ear—here—Card No. 
J went that wore, know-no—Card No. 5 
It is rainy—— go out knew-new—Card No. 6 
play. their-there—Card No. 11 
You paid much for your them-those—Card No. 28 
book. , This set of sixty cards is designed 
Will you give me cents for for busy work in language — words 
a stamp? spelled differently but pronounced 
Yes, and buy stamps for alike — words most frequently spelled 
, wrong. 
me, . Packed in a neat cardboard box with 
| index card making the location of any 





(REDUCED Size of Sample Card) 














23 Scaehesk bert. 5? 
CHIicaco 








NEW YORK 


one of the 60 cards very easy. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
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A Word and Number Ring 


Game 


Anna E. Sample 
(Book rights reserved) 

This game is suggested for increasing the pupils’ vocab- 
ulary and recognition of words. A new game devised to 
take the place of monotonous drills is an incentive for the 
pupil and a valuable asset for the teacher. 

Suppose a number of animal names are to be taught or 
reviewed. Announce to the class a new game called Animal 
Ring is to be played. 

The words have been previously written or printed upon 
heavy manila paper, cardboard or tablet backs. Older 
pupils can help to make these cards, using marking crayons 
or soft pencils. 

Any number of pupils can play the game. It will be just 
as interesting with a large number of pupils as with a small 
number. Two sets of pupils can also play at the same time 
in different parts of the room. 

The pupils stand in a circle. One is chosen to be leader 
and stand in the centre. Those in the circle hold a card 
bearing a word upon it. Every card is different. The 
cards are held with the word facing the leader. 

The leader walks around the circle reading the words 
silently. Then he returns to thecentreand pronouacesaloud 
the word upon his card. At once he begins to run around 
the inside of the circle, near the pupils, calling his word. 
For instance, if the word is “cow,” he calls “Cow, cow, cow.’ 
Suddenly, while running, he changes to a word a pupil is 
holding, such as “sheep.” This pupil immediately runs and 
tries to catch the “cow” or leader. 

If the leader succeeds in running to the “‘sheep’s’’ place 
in the circle, he is free. If caught, he stands in the ring and 
holds his card. He is now in the barnyard. 

To get out of the barnyard, this pupil must run and take 
the card from a pupil who fails to respond when his word is 
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called. The second pupil forfeits his card and takes the 
card belonging to the one who escaped from the barnyard. 
Now he must proceed in a similar fashion to get out. 

A new leader is chosen by the pupil who escaped the barn- 
yard, or else the teacher can choose a leader to take his 
place. The game then progresses as the previous one. 

A flower game is interesting to play in the same way. 
Call the centre the flower bed. Name of vegetables can be 
used, the centre becoming a garden. A furniture ring is 
pleasing, too. The centre of the ring is called a store. 

Miscellaneous words can be also drilled in this game, the 
centre of the ring becoming a deep well. 

If words are too difficult for beginners, use pictures first 
and call the name of the objects. 

Phonical sounds become more interesting if developed 
and taught through the medium of this game. 

Vary the word ring and turn it into a number ring. 
cards bear numerals instead of numbers. 

This time the leader calls his number and suddenly 
changes to one he sees on the circle. Those who are caught 
stand in the centre as before. Call the centre a cave. 

After beginners have become familiar with the numerals, 
change the cards and make new ones with addition and 
subtraction combinations. The leader calls 2 plus 3 are 5, 
and quickly changes as in the preceding games. 

Endless multiplication drills can be avoided by supplying 
each child with a card bearing a different number, as 2, 4, 6, 
8, etc. Announce the game as a two times game. If the 
leader has number 12, he runs and repeats 2 times 6 are 12, 
suddenly changing as in the other games. 

All the multiplication tables can be reviewed and drilled 
in a similar manner. 

These games provide activity for all the children in a 
short time. The memory is developed and quickened. 
The pupils unconsciously learn to concentrate upon the 
word or number. There is a constant demand for alert and 
quick action, so necessary for the development of the child’s 
mental life. 


The 








To Successfully Teach Primary Geography 


you must start from home, from the environment of the child. You must build 
upon what has already become a part of life. Definitions and disconnected 
facts cannot be assimilated. 


PARROT-LIKE MEMORIZING OF FACTS IS WRONG! 


To expect a child in the fourth grade to draw a map of the state in which he 
lives, locate the principal rivers, valleys, mountains, bays, cities, and name and 
locate the counties is wrong. Parrot-like memorizing of such facts, at that 
age, can only result in harm. The facts mean nothing and create a distaste 
for the work. 


FAIRBANKS’ “HOME GEOGRAPHY” 


starts from the home. It is undoubtedly the most successful book pub- 
lished for the study of Geography in the Lower Grades. 


There is a reason why FAIRBANKS’ “HOME GEOGRAPHY” 
is so widely adoptéd for use as an introductory book in the 
lower grades and why it is so universally used by teachers. 


Home Geography by Harold Fairbanks 
PRICE, SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS, POSTPAID 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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DAKIN’S WEEKLY PLAN BOOK 
By W. S. Dakin 
Board of Education, Hartford, Conn. 

To satisfy the need for a progress record 

and to insure some planning of lessons. 
Really practical, one that teachers will 
not object to keeping and one that will be 
found indispensable in the work of super- 
vision. This is the DAKIN WEEKLY 
PLAN BOOK. Only one copy per year . 
for each teacher is needed to insure a com- 
plete record. On using it many points in 
its favor will be discovered. Order early 
for next school year. Price 50c 
THE PALMER CO. Publishers 
120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 






















Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads -Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
To hang up things 
—— dealer to show them 
Sold ¢ er 
Everywhere packet 
Moore Push-Pin Co. 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia 













DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, etc. [16th year.] For 
teachers, extension workers, lunch room managers, home- 
makers, etc. Which? Illustrated 100-page booklet, 
“THE PROFESSION OF HOME-MAKING,” FREE, 
SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 502 W. 69th St., Chicago 








The MARCON- SLOPER R DUPLICATOR 
ile 





W. S. FISHER COMPANY, 
118 Ameterdam Ave. NEW YORK 








Po - 
‘Hicuer Epucation} 


Courses in English, Spanish, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Draw- 
ing, Education, Business and: in 
a other subjects are given by cor- 

ence. any time. 


othe Prinersity of Chiragn , 


Division , Chicago, | 


esx 
EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Welting one moving picture play a week. Demand 
Greater Than Supply. You can write them. We 
sbow oes hew. Send for free booklet, valuable infor- 
mation aad special prize ofier. CHICAGO PHOTO-~- 
PLAYWRIGHT COLLEGE, Box 278 Y-31, Chicago 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED 


Big prices paid. write them. We sho» 
youhow. Rex PSitnes. Box 175, C-202, Chicago. 














TEACHERS: If any of your pupils 


STAMMER 


they should Tye no = et 
my ay le FREE book entitled “ FAMMERING, Sts 


wien rate ee FREE copy of * The Natural ee 
ine.” ame ry t, best equipped and most successful 
school in the world for the cure of stammering, stutter- 


ing, etc. No sing-song or time-beat. WRITE TO-DAY 
We Pay Liberal Commissions to Teachers for 
Names When Students Enroll. School Open 
All Year. Vacation Season Best Time to Enroll. 

The North-Western School, 2395 Grand Avenie, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





The Leaves 


Once I saw some little leaves 
Way up on a tree, 

But while I was looking 
Down they came on me, 


A red one on this shoulder, 
Yellow one on that; 

A crimson one upon my head — 
The dearest little hat. 


A brown one fell upon my nose, 
Another on my chin — 

One, two, three, four — five leaves 
A queer shower to be in! 


For just one little minute 
I stayed as still could be; 

Then shook and shook my own self, 
But — back they came on me. 


Red leaf, brown leaf, yellow leaf 
They surely wanted to play: 
But along came a little breeze, 
And whiff! 
Away — away — away.—Sel 





Thomas Charles Dead 


Notep EpvUucATOR AND PUBLISHER PASSES 
AWAY 


Thomas Charles was widely known through- 
out the country among teachers and by the 
educational trade. His whole life was devoted 
to the cause of education, dating from the 
time of his graduation under the noted edu- 
cator, Horace Mann, at Antioch College. 
He was born in the state of Ohio in 1829, but 
had lived since 1869 in Chicago, where he was 
engaged in business from the time he came 
to the city until his death. Early in his 
business career he began to handle the kinder- 
garten goods manufactured by the Milton 
Bradley Company of Springfield, Mass. Since 
1882, the Thomas Charles Company, founded 
by Mr. Charles in that year and incorporated 
in 1890, has been known especially throughout 
the Middle West as the headquarters of 
everything in the way of kindergarten material 
and kindergarten publications known and 
approved by the educational trade. His line 
of business naturally placed him in close touch 
not only with kindergarten supervisors and 
teachers, but with superintendents and teachers 
throughout the country. He took an active 
interest in and wielded a marked influence in 
shaping legislation promoting the establish- 
ment of kindergartens throughout several 
states of the Middle West. 

The business of the Thomas Charles Com- 
pany, from small beginnings, has grown in 
forty years to be the largest kindergarten 
house dealing with everything pertaining to 





These dear little books for dear little 
people will be hailed with rapture in 
every kindergarten in the land: 


The Tale of Peter Rabbit 

How Peter Rabbit Went to Sea 
Peter Rabbit at the Farm 

Peter Rabbit’s Christmas 

Peter Rabbit’s Easter 

When Peter Rabbit Went to School 
Peter Rabbit’s Birthday 

Peter Rabbit Goes A-Visiting 


Price, 50 cents each, postpaid 


HENRY ALTEMUS COMPANY 
1326 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Onur W lO = 








History Drill Cards 


United States 
By Clara E. Parker, A. B. 


Sixty-five cards containing 
topics on United States History, 
for drill and review purposes. 
They will add new interest to 
your history classes. The top- 
ics cover the essential points. 


Packed in a small box with 
full directions. 


PRICE 50 CENTS 
Discount on Class Orders 


The Palmer Company 


120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 














HAVE YOU SEEN 
AUGSBURG’S NEW DRAWING? 


You Write the Words for a Song 


We write the music, publish and secure a copyright. Sub- 
mit poems on any subject. Do not let another day go by 
without submilting a poem tous. Who knows—you may 
be the song writer of to-morrow. 


THE METROPOLITAN STUDIOS 
914 So. Michigan Ave. Room 321 Chicago, III, 













‘Cultivate 








brows and lashes, gracef 
and chin, luxuriant hair, attrac- 
tive hands, comfortable feet. Be 
free from htly a, s, Pimples, 


blackheads. 

facial muscles —all S b mb followin ~~ simple direc- 
tions. Thousands have done so. 
of time, no big expense and quick ah 
latest free et containing mang beauty hints and all 
about the wonderful work accomplished by the 


GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 19, Gotham Nat’! "| Bank Bidg., 1819 Broadway, New York 





kindergarten and primary education. 








(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s W ork)h 


es 


settee eater 
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Why 
Hear the shouts and whistles 
Out there in the dark! 
See the grinning goblins; 
Hear the watchdogs bark! 
Flitting ghosts and brownies — 
What does all this mean? 
Why, there’s just one reason; 
That is — Hallowe’en! 
— Marjorie Dillon 


The Gobbled Goblin 


I made the fiercest goblin 

From a pumpkin round and yellow; 
He almost makes me shiver, 

He was such a frightful yellow. 





I set him on the gate-post 
While inside the house I ran, 
At dusk, to light a candle 
For my grinning goblin-man. 


When I came out I shouted — 
I_ was pretty mad, I vow; 
She was gobbling up my goblin — 
Our old brindle bossy-cow! 
— Mariorie Dillon 


**See and Say’”’ 


THe SEE AND Say Series. By Arnold, 
Bonney and Southworth. 

The ablity to read is the basis of promotion 
during the first three years in school. The 
proportion of retarded children through in- 
ability to read during these years, is tre- 
mendous, as recent school surveys have shown. 

The “See and Say” Series is designed to 
overcome this retardation, by giving children 
daily drill in the mechanics of reading. These 
books separate the study of phonetics from 
reading, prepare for all reading, and give 
the child independent power very early in 
his school career. The books develop clear 
articulation and enunciation, as well as correct 
pronunciation, teaching how to correct com- 
mon speech defects. The child is given 
minimum essentials of spelling at the end of 
the third year. 

The “See and Say” Series solve many of the 
perplexing problems of the primary teacher. 
A teachers’ Manual accompanies each book 
of the “See and Say” Series. These develop 
the lesson in detail and provide more correlated 





material for story telling, picture study, seat’ 


work, dramatization, games, dictation and 
spelling work than has ever before been 
gathered together for the help of primary 
teachers. The Manuals furnish liberal edu- 
cation in applied primary methods. 

THe SEE AND SAy MetAt LETTER Box, 
FOR Busy Work IN WorD AND SENTENCE 
BUILDING, contains a collection of letters. 
figures and punctuation marks sufficient for 
all busy work in word and sentence building 
in the primary grades. There are 323 small 
cards printed on both sides, capitals on one 
side, small letters on the other, making 646 
characters in all. The metal box, with its 
hinged cover, is beautifully lithographed. 
It will last for years. When the letters wear 
out, we can supply new sets. 

THE Iroquois MetaL NuMBER Box, FOR 
Busy. Work tn CoMBINING AND SEPARATING 
NUMBERS, contains 456 characters, made up 
of figures and signs sufficient for all busy work 
in arithmetic in the primary grades. The 
metal box, with its hinged cover, is beautifully 
lithographed. It will last for years. When 
the figures wear out, we can supply new sets. 
TROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY (Inc.) 

SYRACUSE, NEw YorK 


THRHACH BER § 
Desiring promotion will fill out and mail to-day to 
EDUCATORS-AGENCY, 1452 Y.M.C.A.. Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Without cost or obligation please send list of tions 
to be filled. > Pen 


Name 
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Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


SG Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 


felephone Connection 





REGISTER NOW 





An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial 


ME TEACHER'S EXCHANGE % “20Soyston st. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 42d year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally. 


Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Well 
FREE RECISTRATION prepared teachers in great demand. 265 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 














POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS (O-QPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS’N 


Write us what you want. MARION, IND 
5 . 


Free Literature. Address 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for superior 
SCHE RME RHO R people. We register only reli- 
— ee lee 1 Ay _ able candidates. Services free 

Cuartes W. Mutrorp, Prop. _ to school officials. 














Established 1855 





Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 











ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY soctevard, ‘Ciichao 


36th Year. You want the best service and highest salaried position. We 
are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told by 
an expert in our booklet, ‘Teaching as a Business.” Send for it. 


Other Offices: 437 Fifth Av., New York; Symes Bidg., Denver, Colo., Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 














BRANCH OFFICES: 


Portland Ore.. N.W. Bank Bldg., 
AGENCY 
Fee ea CTR eia aie mena Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange Bldg. 


Oe NP eS 
ROCKY IT TEACHERS 




















YOU HAVE A BEAUTIFUL FACE 




















BEFORE AFTER ct 
N THIS DAY ann AGE attention to your appearance | WISE; it will injure your welfare! Upon the impression 
] is an absolute necessity if you expect to make the| you constantly make rests the failure or success of your 
most out oflife. - Not only should you wish to appear |life. Which is to be your ultimate destiny? My new 
as attractive as possible, for your own self-satisfaction, » “ ” il. 
which is alone well worth your efforts, but you will find Nose-Shaper, , easy (Model A eaten ont - 
the world in general judging you greatly, if not wholly,|Shaped noses without operation, quickly, safely and per 
by your “Jooks,” therefore it pays to “look your best” at|manently. Itis pleasant and does not interfere with one’s 
all times. PERMIT NO ONE TO SEE YOU LOOKING OTHER- | daily occupation, being worn at night. 
Write to-day for free booklet, which tells you how to correct ill-shaped noses without cost if not satisfactory. 


M.TRILETY, Face Specialist, 1589 Ackerman Bidg. Binghamton, N.Y. 




















Also For Sale at Riker-Heceman, Liegett’s, ani other First Class Drug Stores. 
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They HAVE FOUND 
THEIR MITTENS! 











Stories that are dear 
to Childish Hearts 


First Year Literature 


“Action, Imitation and Fun Series” of Primers and First Readers 


By MARA lL. 


PRATT 


CHADWICK 


This series consists of one phonic reader, which is a basic text, and ten supplementary readers, based 


on stories dear to childish hearts. 


complete in itself and independent of the others. 


These supplementary readers are carefully graded and form an 
ideal series through which to develop both sight reading and sound interpretation. 


Each book is 


Each may be used with any system of teaching reading. 


The illustrations, in addition to being pleasing to children, are of such nature as to inspire creative imagination. 
FRICE, GO CENTS EACH 


PUSS IY BOOTS— REYNARD THE FOX 


Fully illustrated. 87 pp. 
No words in the vocabulary of this book can overtax or even 
a the little ones of the first or second grade, as all have 
een long familiar in the household and folklore of the fireside. 
The cunning and resourceful ingenuity ‘of ‘Puss in Boots” and 
of “Reynard the Fox” must keep up curiosity and interest at 
white heat, as scene succeeds scene in fine dramatic action. 


THREE LITTLE KITTENS— CHICKEN LITTLE 


Fully illustrated. 

Step by step the child grows unconsciously familiar with words 
and sentences and readily interprets the printed page. Reading 
thus becomes a labor of love and no more irksome than the strain 
with which the little one digs with beaded brow the holes in the 
sand pile or joyfully bears other burdens in his round of play. 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK — DIAMONDS AND 
TOADS — SLEEPING BEAUTY 


Graphically illustrated. 

Three attractive folklore tales which are rewritten in the 
simple straightforward language of those early days when the 
world was young, and are arranged in development of story 
and in progress of verbal and phrase perplexities with a peda- 
gogical art, born of experience, of careful child-study and of a 
veritable love for the little ones. 

The chapters are brief, crispy, appetizing. 


JACK THE GIANT KILLER 


Fully illustrated. 94 pp. 

This folklore is handled by Mrs. Pratt-Chadwick in so in- 
genious and original a method as to secure great interest and 
great readiness in reading at sight. 

Yet she does not fail in addition to reach the higher effects of 
developing the receptivity for poetry and that wonder and 
reverence which is part of religion. Besides by “placing the child 
amidst general human companionship, she corrects the tendency 
of imagination to center in self.” 

BOW-WOW AND MEW-MEW 
Fully illustrated. 

The illustrations, abundant, 7m, vivid, 
re-enforce the text of each. Note t 
A classic basis from which the vocabulary is evolved. 
est from a tale pedagogically germane to childhood. 
mical repetition. (d) Imitation or dramatic effect. 
THE THREE PIGS 


Fully illustrated in heavy line and shading. 
The aim seems to be, in this and other books of the series, to 


very happily 
ese principles involved: (a) 
(b) Inter- 
(c) Rhyth- 


Boston New York 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


gain such a welcome from beginners as greets Buster Brown and 
Foxy Grandpa with every issue of the Sunday newspaper, and 
to utilize it in the mastery of a vocabulary that is an ample 
preparation for the first reader. 


THE THREE BEARS 


Strikingly illustrated with original drawings. 
Like the Little Red Hen and the Three Pigs, this little book 
avails itself of a classic story from which to evolve very pleas- 
antly a good working vocabulary. 


HOP 0” MY THUMB — TOM THUMB 


Fully illustrated. 

Dr. Harris very pertinently remarks: “If a beginning is made 
with literature sufficiently childish, the children may be led by 
their own growing taste and capacity.” 

Incident follows incident at short intervals, so that the little 
mind is not too long on the stretch, and the short chapters hold 
~ — fresh surprises from the beginning to the close of the 

ook. 


RED RIDING HOOD — THE SEVEN KIDS 
Fully illustrated. 

Tested in the schoolroom, it is found that the <zterest is 
heightened by putting these familiar classics into a primer form 
from which he may learn to read; for childhood delights to go 
over again and again the dear old story and tirelessly to repeat 
the doings imaginative or real, once made familiar. 

The happy Kid Family, the wicked deception of the hungry 
wolf, the harrowing tragical incident, the joyous restoration, 
and the righteous retribution must so divert and intensify the 
interest that. the labor of reading will be really a labor of love. 


THE LITTLE PEOPLE’S SOUND PRIMER (Basic Text) 


Each lesson specially illustrated. 128 pp. 
Consider the leading original practical features: 


(a) Word- 
building from the start, with sound stories, with drills, incitin 
the child to self-activity. (b) Illustrations, unique, alive wi 


action, and impressively interpreting the sounds. (c) Abundant 
busy work. 


THE LITTLE RED HEN 


Fully illustrated with original drawings. 

Prof. M. V. O’Shea, University of Wisconsin, in a recent letter 
remarks: “I have carried a child through the Little Red Hen, 
and it has seemed to me to be based upon psychological prin- 
ciples more fully than a7 primer I know. The material is of 
interest to the child and the verbal forms are introduced in such 
a way as to let the learner become familiar with them most 
effectively.” 
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Although their school had only half-day sessions 
and was closed six weeks because of sickness, 
| this class during the first year read 23 standard 

first, second and third year books. This enviable 
record is typical of Story Method results. Miss 
Pearson has used this method four years. Three 
years ago she wrote: “I have never had such 
Splendid results in Phonic work or such fine 
readers as I have had this year. In previous 
years the children lacked independence. Now 
I am seldom called upon for help. They have 
read twenty books this year, and their power of 
mastering new words is considered wonderful by 
those who have heard them read.” 





A Story Method Class Taught by Miss Helena Pearson of Whitman, Mass. 


“Tell Me 


HIS is the natural plea of every child that has ever 
enjoyed the delight of listening to a charming story. 
When my niece, a tiny tot of three, with golden locks 

and eyes of deepest blue, climbs upon my lap and cuddles 
down and wistfully pleads “Tell me a story,” and when her 
little sister with raven locks and soft brown eyes climbs up 
beside her and repeats the teasing plea, I know that they 
are speaking the desire of children all over the world. 
They are giving expression to one of the most deeply 
implanted desires in the human race. They are repeating 
the plea that has come so often from the lips and eyes of 
my own children. They are repeating the plea that has 
come from your children, and from every child whose 
mother or teacher has ever told ita charming story. Hence, 
all great teachers have taught through story. 

One of the greatest assets that any successful primary 
teacker can possess is the ability to tell a story in such a 
manner as to delight her hearers. So valuable is this 
ability to tell a delightful story that in many cities the 
schools employ teachers who devote their entire time to 
story telling. 

Every child that has heard one fascinating story wants 
to hear another. Every mother who has told such a 
story to her children, and every teacher who has charmed 
her children with a story must recall the oft repeated 
request, “Tell us a story.” Then, as each story has been 


a Story” 


finished, who can forget the persistent “Tell us another 
story’’? 

Can any mother or any teacher have the heart to ignore 
such a plea? Can she afford to deny it at any cost? By 
heeding it she can mold the character of her children as the 
potter molds his clay. Not only can ske inspire them with 
the desire to read these and other stories for themselves, 
but as thousands of teachers and mothers have done, she 
can produce a series of charming stories which, when told, 
as if by magic, will give her children the key that will open 
up to them all the treasures of story land; a key that will 
enable them with ease and pleasure to recognize in the 
written and printed language everything that is already 
familiar to them through oral language; and that will make 
them independent readers and spellers in the shortest 
possible time. 

These stories form the basis of THE LEWIS STORY 
METHOD OF TEACHING READING AND SPELLING 
with which marvelous results have been achieved. 

Classes of ordinary first grade pupils, during their first 
year, have read eight primers, eight first, seven second and 
two third readers, or more than 3400 pages. 

Thousands of primary teachers and educators in promi- 
nent positions recommend the Story Method in the highest 
terms. 

Here are a few brief quotations from some of these: 








M. SCHWALMEYER, Florida State College 
for Women, Office of the President, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

“Your Manual is wonderful. I think the 
book the most concise and yet complete com- 
pendium of reading that I have seen, for all 
classes, irrespective of grades.” 


STATE SUPT. M. P. SHAWKEY, of West 
Virginia. 
“T am convinced that your method has great 
merit init. It is founded on natural laws, and 
is bound to produce good results,” 


MRS.ADA B.WOODWARD, Primary Teacher, 
Dallas, Texas, and Instructor in Primary 
Methods in Oak Cliff Summer Normal. 

“Tt has proved such a boon to me I will urge 
my teachers to get it. I used my class (of first 
year pupils) in demonstrating your methods to 


*my students yesterday, and they were amazed 


at the results.” 


ROSINA R. MERRITT, Supervisor of Practice, 
State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 
“The best results I have ever seen in primary 
reading and spelling were secured by following 
this method. I heartily recommend it as the 
most scientific and interesting method I know.” 


Write for our special 30-day offer 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING COMPANY - 


LILLIAN A. LIPPMAN, Chancellor Avenue 
School, Irvington, N. J. 

“T am well pleased with the results obtained. 
The teaching of reading has been more of a 
pleasure than ever before in my seven years’ 
experience. No other class has shown such a 
lively interest and pleasure in their work, and 
no other class has been able to read so many 
books during the year. I am delighted also 
with the results obtained in spelling.” 


N. C. MACDONALD, Ex-State Supt. of North 
Dakota. 
“This is a very fine work of yours, and I 
wish to give it my heartfelt endorsement for 
use in the public schools.” 


COUNTY SUPT. IDA B. MARLEY, Labette 
Co., Kans. 

“T cannot recommend this method too highly 
and I am sure that any-teacher can make a 
success of her primary reading if she uses this 
method.” 


STELLA CAMPBELL, Denver, Colo. 

“My little foreign children loved it from the 
moment of presentation and now read with 
such joy in expression. Surely you are to be 
congratulated upon having found such a ‘royal 
road to learning.’ ”’ 


LILLIAN CHANEY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

“The ‘learning to read’ process, as you un- 
fold it, is so simple and attractive that every 
child responds with delight and enthusiasm; 
and the early and easily acquired independence 
of the pupils will recommend your method to 
every primary teacher.” 


SISTERS OF THE HOLY CROSS,St.Joseph’s 
School, Pocatello, Idaho. 

“T am very much pleased with it. It is the 
most practical and thorough method I have yet 
seen. I shall take pleasure in recommending 
the Method t4 other}teachers.” 

Sincerely _.. M. Pacifica. 
PROF. T. J. COATES} First R-1ral School 
Supervisor of Kentucky. 


“T thoroughly believe inwhat he has. He 
has given you all the good features of the best 
modern methods of teaching feading and none 
of the objectionable features.” 


MAUD L. DUNCAN, Mitchell, So. Dak. 

“T have nevéf seen a method that I enjoy 
teaching as I do this. There is an inspiration 
in each lesson and the children dearly love the 
five little fairies and the dwarfs.” 


Read ‘‘ Vital Problems in Teaching Beginners to Read,”’ in this magazine. 
See also ‘‘The Pleasure Motive in Beginning Reading,’’ in September, 1921 


4559 Forrestville Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 





